if ioe. sea. eg 


Second 


Sailing from New York, January 15, 1927 


ZULUS, WAR DANCES, 
DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
VICTORIA FALLS 


These are the things members of the first 

_cruise to Africa most wanted to see. And 
when they saw them, one of their spokes- 
men enthusiastically declared: 


“There are 100,000 people in America 
today, who, if they knew what we know 
now about South Africa, would be 
here tomorrow.” : 


Here is the second opportunity to visit 
South and East Africa—also West Indies, 
South America, Egypt and Europe —an 
even more alluring cruise of 101 days, by 


THE WONDER-SHIP “ASTURIAS” 


Most luxurious liner in the world — a new 
motor vessel of 22,500 tons gross, 35,390 
tons displacement. 


SIO UMUC ee 
oS er 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


MEDITERRANEAN 
GRU SE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


SHRINES OF ANCIENT GREECE 


And scenic gems of the Dalmatian Riviera 
—these will be the fascinating new features 
of this 70-day cruise which will, in addition, 
visit all the ports of the standard cruise. The 
splendid cruising steamer ORCA, famous 
liner of the first Great African Cruise, will 
provide the utmost in comfort to supple- 
ment the attractions of the unusual itinerary. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 
or any office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


in cooperation with whom these cruises will be operated 


Enchanting Amalfi 


The Luxurious Route to the 


MED TE a 


SE result of over 85 years of service to 
4 a discriminating public. 


DUILIO 


“The Ship of no regrets.” 
24,300 Reg. Tons—21 Knots. 
py Luxurious accommodations, unexcelled service. 
ey 


COLOMBO 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort and 
excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


Coming! the palatial “ROMA” 
33,000 Reg. Tons—22 Knots 
The last word in shipbuilding and luxury 


Delightful Summer Cruise to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN 
S. S. NEPTUNIA from Hamburg, Aug. 17 


For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply to 


_fiahan Line 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping Corp. GENERAL AGENTS 
1 STATE STREET, NEW YORK OR TO LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A voyage to the west coast-of South America, via the 
splendidly equipped ships of the Pacific Line pro- 
vides— 


—an outside stateroom, com- 
fortable in all climates, with all 
the conveniences of your pri- 
vate bedroom. 


Delicious meals, to which you 
will bring the healthy appetite 
ocean travel stimulates. 
Companionship of congenial 
fellow travelers. 

Lounges, dining salons, music 
room, verandah café, smoking- 
room—every requisite for com- 
fort and enjoyment. 
Unsurpassed steward service, 
for which these ships are justly 
renowned. 


To say nothing of the pleasure of thousand of miles of sea 
voyaging through the Atlantic and blue Caribbean to Ha- 
vana; then through the fascinating Panama Canal to the 
vast Pacific, calling at Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta and Valparaiso. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
S. S. EBRO, August 12 S. S. ESSEQUIBO, September 9 
Round South America Tours Arranged. 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 


Sanderson & Sons, Inc., Agents, 26 Broadway, New York, 
or Local Steamship Agents. 
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6 Joyous Days 
-. atSea 
4 Memorable Days 
in Havana 


~ $140 and up 


Including All Ee 


HE sea imparts to you the very joy of 
life on this cool and invigorating sum- 
mer vacation voyage. 

_ Four days in Havana, a bit of Old Spain 
in the New World, where all the best 
oints of interest are reached by specially 
al anged motor tours with no extra 


_ Age-old cathedrals, crumbling forts, alluring 
shops in balconied streets—the brilliance of prome- 
nades on the Prado and the light-hearted gaiety 
of a Latin people open anew world of fascination ~ 

and delight. The steamer is your hotel while in 
Havana. : 


To Mexico Ciry 
- $105 One Mey, $185 Round Trip 


EE Nature’s loveliest charms from the 

broad, shaded decks of these big, swift 
Day Line flyers between New York and 
Albany. — 


A cool delightful trip which can be made a 
part of almost any summer itinerary. Just see 
that your ticket reads via Day Line and enjoy 
for yourself this famous 150-mile river sail of 
superb beauty and grandeur. 


ATTRACTIVE ONE-DAY OUTINGS 


Year after year, residents or visitors to New York find new de- 
_ lights in the popular and restful one-day outings to Indian Point, 
Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh and Poughkeepsie. All 
service daily including Sunday until October 17th. Music. 
_ Restaurant. Write for timetable and illustrated literature. 


Steamers: “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Alexander Hamilton” “Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
“DeWitt Clinton” “Chauncey M. Depew” 


- Hudson River Day Line 
' Desbrosses St. Pier, New York ~ 


CENTENNIAL SEASON 
1826 — 1926 


In writing to 


ae, Lown 


ae 
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COOKS 
Cruises Supreme 1927 
Around the World ina Tew 24 


The name Cook and the word Travel mean the same to 
every Experienced Traveller. Napoleon once said to his 
Generals: “If it is possible, it is done. If not, we will do it!” 
That is the forceful theory on which Cook’s New-way 
Cruise Around the World is undertaken. This is different 
from all previous voyages. It is Pleasure plus subconscious 
Education. The experience gained, the friendships made, the 
comfort and luxury enjoyed are a never-to-be-forgotten 
memory. 


CTThe South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of life-long interest. 

The famous Cunard Ship "FRANCONIA" has again been chartered 


Sailing from New York January 12th, 1927 
from Los cAngeles January 28th, 1927 
‘Returning to “New York June 2nd, 1927 


CThe Mediterranean 


“HOMERIC” “The Ship of Splendor" 


Sailing from New York January 22nd, 1927 
‘Returning March 30th, 1927 


by the White Star Liner 


tp voyage on the sea of Romance, along tne beautiful 
shores on which Life’s color and variety are of infinite 
charm and interest. 


The super-ship “Homeric” is famous for her equipment, 
accommodations and cuisine. ‘Cook management means 
ultra-service. Cook courtesy never lags. 


CThe itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, La Goulette (Tunis), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), Chanak 
Kalesi, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton, New York. 


Many shore excursions. A long stay in Eqyupt—the Holy Land. 


Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco 
Toronto Montreal 


253 Broadway 
Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


——$ aa 
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A New Continent for the Traveler 


NEW 


AUSTRALIA ye 


Ne before was such a complete or alluring cruise devised 
There are visits to all 6 continents; to 21 countries; to 60 
cities. @” famous places—Japan, with its flowers; China, with the 
most fantastic cities in the world; quaint Korea; India, with its relics 
of old emperors; the great Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, 
Wellington, etc.); New Zealand's spectacular fjords, Maori Country 


AYMOND-WHITCOMB have given ‘Round the World travelers a new contiaent + 
Until last year, Round the World Cruises were chiefly tours of Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Java, Ceylon & India +» To these fascinating Oriental countries, RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB have now added <4ustralia, New Zealand, Tasmania © New Guinea—an 
extraordinarily interesting @7 important but rarely visited section of the globe. 


ZEAL END The RaymondzW hitcomb 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926—from 
Los Angeles, Oftober 29 — from San Francisco, Oétober 31 


Send for the booklet—‘*' Round the World Cruise’’ 
ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE «>» ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


= Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927 &> returning April 1 


HA 


\ 


& Geyser Land ; the “Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; 
Greece; Italy & France e+» This is the only cruise to visit every coun- 
try at its best season @& then to reach Ewrope in time for Spring 
Travel > On the 20,000 ton ‘‘Carinthia’’ the newest Chase 
— designed especially for cruises @% without question the finest 
cruise-ship in the world c+» Rates, $2,250 ¢F upward. 


IT covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half cv» It visits the great 
cities — Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo & Santiago—the Straits of Magellan & the towering Andes—historic 
old Lima & the Indian Country & the spectacular Inca Ruins on the picturesque West Coast ox» On the popular 
Cunard liner “ Laconia’? cvs Rates, $975 & upward c+» Send for the illustrated booklet —‘‘Rouwnd South America.’? 


{ 
: 
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{ 
} 
{ 
} 
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Raymond & Whitcomb Company — 


Executive Offices: CORNER BEACON @> PARK STREETS, BOSTON ¥ 
New YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lake “The Comfort Route” to \ 
EUROPE 


Spacious Decks and Old 
World Service —— features 
of Famous “‘O”’ Steamers. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN RATES ARE NOW IN EFFECT 
TO CHERBOURG AND SOUTHAMPTON 


Famous Cabin Liners of the Royal Mail—OHIO,ORCA, 
ORBITA, ORDUNA—are particularly noted for their 
perfection of service—their atmosphere of spacious ease. 


“The Comfort Route” 


Ria 


THE ROYAL MAILSTEAM PACKET CO. 
“Behind it all—87 years of Royal Mail experience” 


ks * New, York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Scenic Cruises to 


_. *°Minneapolis San Francisco’ Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
ap Vancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 


e e Cr e 
via SpanishAmericas 


$35Q ~ One Way Water 
ROUNDTRIP =§Qne Way Rail 


HE most economical, most interesting route to the 

coast. From your home town, at main line points 
and back in either direction. Including meals and 
bed on steamer—first-class—and first-class railroad 
transportation. 


The only: line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 
two days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 
Returning by any direct rail route, with stop-over 
privileges—seeing the Apache Trail, Yellowstone, ~ 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite. Slight additional cost 
via Portland, Seattle, or Vancouver. 


Sailings from NEW YORK 
. 8. Colombia, August 26 
: Bact, S. 8S. Venezuela, September 16 
S. S. Ecuador, October 7 
Booklet on Request 


Tickets and information from any agent or 


PANAMA MAIL SS. CO. 
10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


HEN you plan a trip round 
the world, consider the ship 
as carefully as you consider 
the cruise. 


The Belgenland is the largest liner that ever circled 
the globe—and the finest. She is a gay ship—a particu- 
larly pleasant cruise home. 


Her glass-enclosed promenade is the most perfect of 
sun parlors. Her verandah café, bright with cheerful 
cretonnes and colorful furniture, the place to linger 
over a cup of tea. Her gyms are well-equipped. Her 
three swimming pools are generously large. Her’ Turk- 
ish bath—ideal for rea/ relaxation. She has the activity of 
a country club—with an atmosphere of real refinement. 


She sails westward (and this is most important) to 
follow a trail of sunshine round the whole world — 
to find each country at its pleasantest season. 

From New York, December 14; Los Angeles, December 


30; San Francisco, January 2. Returns to New York, 
April 24. 
Sixty fascinating cities, in fourteen lands. Cuba, Panama, Hawaii, 


Japan, China, Philippines, Java, India, Egypt, France, Italy. 


For detailed information address Red Star Line, No. 1 
Broadway, New York; American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York, or other offices or agencies of 
either company. 


RED STAR L E 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI PANY 
in cooperation wit. 7 tag 


AMERICAN EXPRESS ChMM/ 
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= C ets Canadian Pacific Railway 
KOMU-SO PRIESTS OF JAPAN PLAYING FLUTES FOR ALMS 


Religion and politics are closely interwoven in Japan, each reinforcing the natural strength of the other. As the Emperor is said to be descended 
Japan has over seventy thousand Buddhist temples, while Shintoism, known as the national 


from the gods his power is both temporal and spiritual. 1 ples, v } v 
religion, has more than twice as many. Shintoism dates from the very dawn of Japanese history and is intimately associated with the mythology 


of the race. It is by no means an uncommon sight to see the priests of Komu-So with their strange head coverings playing flutes for alms along 
the streets, while amused and interested spectators peer at them from behind lattices and doorways. 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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A few days 
in Athens will 
suffice. I shall 
not comment at 
all upon its 
points of inter- 
est, for while 

-the Acropolis 
looms clear and 
beautiful above 
pte city. as. a 
- perpetual re- 
minder of for- 
mer greatness, 
in Athens today 
one is closest to 
the littleness of 
the modern pe- 
riod. But ride 


‘out along the 
shore road to 
Marathon, and 


at once you find 
yourself back in 
' the heroic days 
of Athens. The 
F wcourttry -is .the 
same, smiling 
landscape _dot- 
- ted with olive 
trees and vine- 
yards. There 
are few houses 


to’ break .the’ 


link with | the 
past; the gen- 
eral topography 
and even the 
roads bring 
back to the stu- 
_ dent of Herodo- 
tus a sense of 
beirig at home. 
On the _ battle- 
field of Mara- 
thon stands the 


VOLUME XLIX > 


HE part which Greece has played on the international 

stage in recent years has not tended. to awaken interest in 

that country or to send tourists to her shores. 
anyone who loves the blueness of skies and of waters, the 
beauties of nature in her most impressive guise, or who has a 
penchant for history, Greece. still presents one of the most 
delightful countries for the. traveler. 
'+ the cities, and in the country and by the side of the ruins of 
_ classic age try to recover the glories of the day when Greece 
_ preserved Europe from Asiatic dominance and Athens was the 
intellectual center of the world. 
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- The Battlefield of Marathon Today—The Blood Feud With Turkey—The 
Graves of the Seven Kings of Homer—An Adventure in Messenia 


By F. M. Potter 


Yet for 


ture, 
cutting across the plain. 
But let the traveler avoid 
Athenians marched to battle. 


THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI 


The beautiful treasury of the Athenians at Delphi has been re-erected on the substructures out of the frag- 

ments of the building, of which four-fifths were recovered. According to Pausanias this building was erected 

out of the booty captured at Marathon, and the Battle of Marathon is mentioned in the inscription on the 

low parapet that once supported captured armor. Although the inscription and the parapet were added later, 

probably at the time of the rededication in the temple of the golden shields taken among the Persian spoils 
about 340 B. C, the treasury itself cannot have been built later than the Persian wars. 


CITIES THAT ONCE ‘DOMINATED THE WORLD 


tumulus or mound raised over the bodies of the Athenians who 
fell in that memorable struggle on the marshy plain in 490 B. C., 
when the ten thousand Greeks turned back the hordes of Persia 
and saved Europe from inundation by a people of inferior cul- 
Here is the ravine of which the Greek historian writes, 
Standing with back to the sea one 
looks across the plain to the vale of Avlona, down which the 
It needs but a touch of imagina- 


tion to people the plain again with the Persian hosts and see 
the Greeks in full panoply throwing the serried ranks of the 
“barbarians” into confusion. 


If anything were needed to com- 


plete the link 
with the past I 
found it in con- 


versation with 
the Greek 
driver. 7A 


friend who was - 
with me in the 
Creda Carlsen 
alighted and ran 
for a short dis- 
tance to relieve 
the tedium of 
the long drive. 
It brought to 
mind the old 
story of the 
messenger who 
ran to Athens 
from Marathon 
over this same 


road and died 


gasping “Vic- 
tory!”  Hastily 
mustering all 


my knowledge 
of the classic 
tongue, I spoke 
a few sentences 
to the driver in 
the Greek of 
Xenophon’s 
day, using only 
one word of 


“modern Greek. 


Freely trans- 
lated, my effort 
ran, “Once up- 
on a time a sol- 
dier ran from 
Marathon to 
Athens.” I 
scarce expected 
him to under- 
stand, yet at 
once he replied 


es 


aCatla, Mba 
stone, and is divided into seven sections or wedges. 


in Greek, “Yes, yes, to the Stadium.” One of the constant 
marvels in Greece is the unchanging language, the old words 
with which one has been familiar in the classics on the lips of 
modern Greeks, and often with amusing new connotations as a 
result of modern inventions. I never tired of hearing them refer 
to a railroad station as ‘“‘stathmos,”’ thé same word to a letter as 
oné finds over and over in Xenophon’s Anabasis, describing the 
stations on the old Persian road through Asia Minor. 

To visit Southern Greece, the Peloponnesus, or island of Pelops, 
as the Greeks have always called it, one should be sure to go by 
water from Peiraeus, the historic port of Athens, to Nauplia, at 
the head of the Gulf of Argos. To be sure, you can be whisked 
there more rapidly by a good modern train, but the trip on a 
little coasting steamer, taking just a full day, will be one of 
your most pleasant recollections of Greece. Not far out of the 
harbor one passes the island of Aegina, ancient rival of Athens, 
and Salamis, the site of the naval battle where in 480 B. C. the 
allied Greek states crushed the attempt of Xerxes to convert all 
of Greece into a Persian satrapy. The modern Greek of little 
education, in his undying hatred of the Turks, has got his ancient 
history a little mixed and the popular conception of that great 
battle is of a victory over the Turks. Little wonder when con- 


EATER AND GORGE OF THE PLEISTOS AT DELPHI 


The theater of Delphi is, on the whole, in a fair state of preservation, except the stage, of which only the foundations remain. 
The orchestra is paved with limestone slabs and is surrounded by a water-channel. 
Of the history of the theater it is known only that it must have been 
in existence some considerable time before 159 B. C., for in that year Eumenes of Pergamon devoted money to its restoration. 
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tinually before them 
are the ruins of their 
glorious ~ Acropolis, 
eloquent reminder of 
the irreparable havoc 


explosion when the 


parable Parthenon 
-temple as a powder 
magazine. I recall 
sitting with a Greek 
officer in a train one 
day, and while we 
could not converse 
much we found that 
by writing notes to 
one another in classic 
Greek we had a fair 
means of communica- 
tion. The first sen- 


barous people?’ To 
which I laboriously 


so!’ Some Greeks 
whom I met on the 


found it hard to for- 
give my exchanging 
a few words with 
some Turks on board. 
Raising imaginary 
rifles to their shoul- 
ders, they exclaimed, 
“Turks, bah!” and in 


eloquent pantomime 
pulled imaginary 
triggers. After such 


incidents the abrupt 
termination of the al- 
liance of Greece with 
Germany and Turkey 
in the Great? War 
came as no surprise. 
Coasting along the 
Greek 


shores one 
sees Greece at her 
best. The blue of 


the Aegean Sea is a 
blue which can 
neither be described 
nor painted. One 
hears of the blue 
Mediterranean, but she surpasses herself where she laps the 
shores of Greece. Not only at a distance does one receive the 
impression of marvelous color, but right over the ship’s side 
the clear water shows the same beautiful hue, matching the sky 
above. Here and there along the shore are little hamlets, nestling 
at the foot of the low hills which stand out clear cut against 
the sky. The hills of Greece are not heavily wooded, present 
none of that riot of color which is so beautiful in other high- 
lands, but they have a beauty distinctly their own in the rugged 


The auditorium is also built of lime- 


yet clear outlines which are reputed to have given to the ancient’ 


Greeks some of their wonderful appreciation of line. 

There is little of historic interest in Nauplia. It is a pic- 
turesquely situated little town, however, with a high cliff at the 
back on which is situated a rather famous prison, while in the 
harbor is a small island on which stands a castle where lives 
the executioner who is ferried over to,the city when one of the 
prisoners requires his professional attention. A long drive across 
the peninsula brings one to Epidaurus, another of the old towns 
which figure prominently in the pages of early Greek history. 
Here is to be found the finest example of the ancient Greek 
theater, untouched by Roman influence. It will be seen that the 
theater is in the form of a full circle, the original Greek idea, 


wrought there by an 


Turks used its incom- | 


tence he wrote was,, / 
“Don’t you think that. 
_the Turks are a bar-. | 


elaborated the reply, 
“Yes, all men think — 


little coasting steamer. 


I 


— 
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J 4 : VIEW OF ATHENS FROM THE REMAINS OF THE ACROPOLIS 
As one looks out over Athens from the remains of the Acropolis, it is in teresting to see the line of demarcation between the two periods, the one 
before the Christian era and that of present-day life. The site of Athens was occupied at the most remote period by the Pelasgians, whose settle- 


ment was confined to the acropolis-hill around the leveled summit of which they constructed a wall, known as the Pelasgikon. The Acropolis was 
the earliest seat of the Athenian kings, who assembled their councils and sat here in judgment. It was also the site of the chief sanctuaries of state. 


while most of the ruins elsewhere show the semi-circular ar- stage, little effort is required to carry the voice to the farthest 
rangement brought in by the Romans. The acoustic properties rim of stone seats. Almost more impressive than the theater 
of these open-air theaters are marvelous. Speaking from the itself, however, is the view over the adjoining plain dotted with 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF MARATHON 


The battlefield of Marathon with its tumulus where the dead were buried still retains its romantic interest for the visitor. It was on this spot that in 


490 B.C. ten thousand Greeks turned back the hordes of Persia and saved Europe from an inundation by people of an inferior culture. It was 

after this battle that a runner from the Greek army took the news to Athens and fell dying of exhaustion in the Stadium gasping the single word, 

Victory. This run of twenty-six miles has furnished the standard for the marathon of today but, as a matter of fact, the time and distance have been 
greatly exceeded. 
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=, ancient ruins and 
flanked .by towering — 
hills. In the center 
of the plain are the 
ruins of the famous 
temple of Asklepias, 
god of healing, and 


here, carved in stone, 
the eulogies of grate-_ 
‘ful patients who de- 

_ scribe their sleeping 

there, getting medical — 
advice in visions, and 

the profit which they 

reaped thereby. The 

failures of the ancient — 
god are apparently 

not recorded. 


again it iS an easy 
trip by rail to Argos, 


plain, and to Tiryns | 


cities of Homer’s 
day, which carry us 
still farther back in 
the pages of history. 
Travel by rail puts 
one a little more out 
of touch with ancient — 
Greece, but traveling 
third class, as I did, 
one had a splendid 
opportunity for inter- 
esting. contact with 
all sorts and kinds of 
modern Greeks. Lit- 


THE TEMPLE OF EPIDAUROS WITH THE THEATER IN THE DISTANCE tle business men, 


; ue farmers, artisans, 
Epidauros was the town of Aesculapius, the great physician of the Greeks, but today hardly a trace remains of the they all crowded 


temples to Aesculapius, to his wife, Epione, and to Dionysos, Artemis and Aphrodite. Near here, in 1822, was held the z 
Assembly of Epidauros which declared the independence of Greece; this resulted some nine years later in the overthrow about me when Ten 
of the Turkish rule. Today the town is chiefly supported by the lemon groves that grow on the plain. tered the train and 


aersarorne | 


CLOUD-VEILED MOUNT PARNASSUS 


Mount Parnassus, fabled for centuries in song and story, may best be approached from Delphi. The mountain i 

sand feet, but its ascent usually takes about two days, The best month for the climb, which is well worth the effort, is July, for before that time 

there is apt to be too much snow for comfort, and after it the days that are favorable for a view become increasingly few. The view is at its 

best just before sunrise so that it is better to remain over night on the summit. At a bit over forty-five hundred feet one finds the Korykian Grotto, 
in and around which wild Bacchic festivals were celebrated in ancient times. 


s not high, a trifle over eight thou- 


a 


i 


one can still find — 


and Mykenae, the — 


Sperer 


ee ee as pel. OPPs 
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From Nauplia 2 


once proud mistress | 
of the surrounding / 


i 


1d 


famous Lion Gate marking the 
entrance to the ancient citadel, 
with only one-or two tourists get- 
ting mixed up in the picture. The 
great stones are very different 
from the construction of the later 
classic period, and impress one as 
nobly worthy of the heroic race 
with which we have become fa- 
miliar in Homer’s immortal epic. 
Even the most unimaginative can 
scarce miss a certain thrill as he 
steps over the threshold trod by 
“golden” Agamemnon and other 
heroes of that ancient day when 
they went forth to avenge the in- 
sult to their nation and to humble 
the pride of Troy. 

In the heart of the stronghold 
the excavators unearthed a double 
circle of what looked like upright 
paving-stones. First conjecture 
was that this was a council cham- 
ber, but digging deeper they found 
the graves of seven kings of the 
Homeric age, with rich treasure 
of golden vessels which are now 
found in the museum at Athens. 
All about the ruins one can still 
pick up bits of ancient relics, pot- 
tery, and in particular whorls 
from the spindles with which the 
dames of Homer’s day wove their. 
every-day apparel. 

The trip to Greece would be in- 
complete without a visit to the 


THE THEATER OF EPIDAUROS 


| The Theater of Epidauros is the best preserved Greek structure of its kind. Built about the middle of the 
‘fourth century B. C. it excels all other Greek theaters in beauty and in richness. The ground plan of the 


main division was left unaltered by the slight changes of the Roman period. Its acoustic properties are far south. By slow train (oh! 
excellent. The highest row of seats is one hundred and ninety-three feet from the orchestra, but only scy- very, very slow!) we crossed the 
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si enty-four feet above it. 


with the distribution of a few cigarettes adopted 
me as one of their own. A more friendly, hos- 
' pitable people than the modern Greek of this class 
it would be impossible to find. Their usual first 
question of surprise on seeing a foreigner demean 
himself by traveling third class was as to the 
reason for my unwonted action. I finally hit on 
a good Greek phrase which gave the situation in 
a nutshell, “I have no money.” They laughingly 
refused to believe what was at least very near the 
truth, and true or not, I can heartily recommend 
third class travel as the best means of getting 
acquainted. Usually one of the group had been 
to America and could serve as interpreter. One 
man studied me for about ten minutes, evidently 
_ trying to recall a language which he had almost 
forgotten and then addressed me, “What people 
you are?” When told I was an American it served 
-a good passport. I still have the cards of num- 
bers of. Greeks met in this way; when [ return to 
_ Southern Greece I'am to put up with the grocer 
at Meligala, if you ever heard of that place; an- 
other presented me with a book, and a Greek 
- Catholic priest, I think, tried to convert me to 
the orthodox church, at least, I still have stored 
away lives of various saints and Greek tracts 
which he pressed upon me. A very sociable, 
_ light-hearted, lovable lot I found them all. 
_ Homer speaks of Mykenae~as in the “inmost 
nook of Argos,” and it is still a good description. 
Riding across a rather barren country one sees no fa “, 
trace of the city till suddenly rounding a low hill . 
the historic Be elie of Mykenae with its massive NAUPLIA AND THE HARBOR FROM THE PALAMIDI 
‘ruined walls looms up directly ahead. Unfortu- The fortress of Palamidi, the joint work of Venetians and Turks, is now used only as a 
nately the effect was marred as I approached. by Prison. It is approached by a flight of eight hundred and fifty-seven stone steps of Venetian 
the loud ‘strains of an Aniérican gramophone play- construction. Nauplia, no ee than a rising little trading town, has an amazing history. 
ing just by the entrance, to make sure of the It was the headquarters of the yzantine governor after the fall of Constantinople in 1204; 
a . next, as the capital of the Frankish duchy of Argos, it passed to the Venetians, who lost it 
EIPTOper entertainment of a party of American tour- in turn to the Sultan in 1540. Again it was taken by the Venetians and retaken by the 
ists, but I did manage to get one picture of the Turks, until finally the Greeks surprised and took it in 1822. 
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WHAT THE JAPANESE THINK OF AMERICA 


Why All Foreigners Are Alike to the Japanese The Intimate Relationship 
Between Religion and Politics in Japan—The Official Point of View 


By Henry Kitrrepce Norton 


This is the third article, the second, “What the Germans Think of America,” having been published in the July issue of 
TRAVEL, in a series that has been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the points of view held 
on America by the chief nations of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the Umited Statés today holds 


the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that this country know just what the 
nationals of other world powers really think of her. The editors of TRAVEL have imvited various experts to prepare 
this material on the chief nations of both the Orient and the Occident. The editors disclaim all responsibility for the 


opinions or views expressed in these essays. The series is presented simply as expert testimony. 


In each instance 


the author of the article has been selected because he was ina position to speak with authority on the country of which 
he has written. Articles have already appeared on France and Germany. Among the nations that are still to be dealt 


with are China, Holland, Italy, Sweden and Greece. 


Henry Kittredge Norton was born in Chicago, matriculated at Dartmouth, and thereafter practiced law until the 
outbreak of the World War.. For some reason that is not entirely clear Mr. Norton was mustered out of the army 
in China. This fact, however, had a profound influence on his subsequent career, for he at once joined the faculty of 
the Tsing-Hua University of Pekin as Professor of English and Economics. After remaining here for some years Mr. 
Norton returned to this country, where he is well known as a lecturer and authority on Orientalism. He has published 
two books on the Far East, “The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia’ and “The Occidental Interpretation of the Far East 
Problem.” During the present month Mr. Norton is acting as Chairman of the Oriental Division ofthe Wilhamstown 


Conference on International Relations. 


thinks. What hope is there then of knowing what a nation 
thinks? 

Strange as it may appear at first glance, we can come nearer 
knowing the thought of a nation than of an individual. John 
Smith can hide his ideas behind features more or less under his 
control: a people must to some extent do their thinking in pub- 
lic. This is particularly true when foreigners are in question. 
Those who deal with men from other lands are but a small pro- 
portion of the population. Officials, hotel-men, railroad em- 
ployes, shop- 
keepers and 
those who fur- 
nish _ transpor- 
tation on the 
streets of a few 
of the principal 
cities are all 
that have any 
appreciable 
measure of for- | 
eign contact’ jj 
Only these are | 
in a position to 
think behind 
closed) wkaces: 
The rest of the 
people must get 
their opinions 
from the papers, 
from public dis- 
cussions and 
from official gee payee EET ! 
BC t S.C eRe te 
thinking’ on the 
subject of for- 
eigners is done 
mere or less in 
public and we 
may follow its 
trend with some 
degree of accu- 
racy. 

This is par- 
ticularly true of 
the Japanese. In 
Japan almost 
everybody reads, 
and the news- 


y| T is indeed a wise man who can tell what another man 


CHILDREN AT PLAY IN A TEMPLE COURTYARD OF KOBE 4 
One of the most important factors in Japanese political life 1s the tradition, which is taught as authentic French, another 


% 


The opinion of foreigners which results is in some ways quite 
different from that which is to be found in the countries of 
Western Europe. A Frenchman, a German, an Italian, for ex- 
ample, makes very clear distinctions between Americans, Eng- 
lishmen and Spaniards. The foundations of all their civiliza- 
tions are the same. It may well be that there are more similari- . 
ties than differences between any two of them. Consequently 
there is room for more minute analysis, and distinctive qualities 
are drawn out from the whole and appraised separately. Na- 
tional idiosyncrasies and even individual characteristics become 
the material of 
judgment. 

In the Orient 
it is quite dif- 
ferent, at least 
where the Occi- 
dent is con- 
cerned. hie 
world and the 
centuries lie be- 
tween them. 
There is little 
if any common 
ground. The 
fundamen- 
tal distinctions 
between East. 
and West are so ‘ 
Preponder-~ 
ant that they 
fill the picture 
and there is no 
room left for 
analysis of de- 
tails. For the 
Japanese all 
foreigners are 
“beyond-sea 
men” and he 
makes his esti- 
mate of them as 
a whole... It is 
rare indeed to 
find a Japanese 
in the ordinary 

OS, eee walks of life 
anadian Pacific Railway who has. one 
opinion of the 


ourtesy 


papers are history, that the imperial family of Japan is descended directly from the gods. In this way an admixture of of the English 


powerful = fac- 
tors in forming 
public opinion. 


religion and politics is arrived at that greatly strengthens the hold of both royal i i 
} ‘ yalty and priests on condi- 
tions in general. Naturally, actual history has been thoroughly falsified to bring this about. Officially, the and another of 
history of Japan begins at 660 B.C., but the first really authentic date is a full two hundred years later, at Americans. For 

461 B.C., and the chronology does not become reasonably accurate until after the sixth century. 


him they are all 


mmeUG- OST, 1926 
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SHIPPING ON THE CANAL NEAR MOTOMACHI 


After Commodore Perry opened Japan more or less by force, some seventy-five years ago, the statesmen of that country resolved to build on the 
foundations of Old Japan a New Japan that would be able to hold its own with the powerful western barbarians. Everything was sacrificed to this aim. 
Internal reorganization, a war with China, a war with Russia, a part in the World War, all brought Japan by great strides into the front rank of 


world powers. 


Occidentals and he lumps them together and arrives at an 
opinion the basis of which is their general divergence from 


‘Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 

Nothing is wasted in Japan except man-power and 

that is the least costly thing in the country. All day 

and every day the man-of-the-water-wheel treads 

away ceaselessly, forcing the water into the irriga- 

tion ditches, starting the rice on its way to the chop- 
sticks. Irrigation is extensively used in Japan. 


ieacpea mies e 
standards. 
This  tend- 
ency is accen- 
tuated by the 
ingrained 
Japanese habit 
of looking to 
superiors for 
guidance on 
all matters. 
There was a 
Pipe Mieoal 
Japan, hardly 
a century ago, 
when some 
two million sa- 
murai lorded it 
over the other 
twenty - eight 
million people 
in the islands 
in the most 
ruthless man- 
ner imagin- 
ai Joy Ge IN Nee 
people were 
forbidden to 
carry arms. 
The samurai 
wore two 
swords, of 
which they 
were inordi- 
nately proud, 
and which they 
loved to use 


Today her canals are filled with shipping and commercially she is to be reckoned with. 


whenever occasion offered—and sometimes when it didn’t. 
These samurai were the supporters and the representatives 


of the feudal 
Wonadssyeca nad 
ti ehy nwa! tse 
authorized by 
law, tos cit 
down any 
rude fellow’. 
A “rude fel- 
low” was de- 
fined as “one 
who does the 
unexpected 
layibaen Brews 
the samurai 
were the sole 
judges of 
what they ex- 
pected, it be- 
hooved the 
Ord amar y 
mortal to 
have his wits 
about him 
and to keep 
Seay @ ier) | 
jumps ahead 
of what the 
Sia mura 
might expect 
of him. If 
there was any 
element in the 
comm un- 
ity who were 
inclined 
to resent this 
sort of treat- 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ratlway 

Train crossings in Japan are often “manned” by wom- 

en, and it is a curious thing to see the mixture of 

the old and the new, the traditional costume and the 

new occupation. For the most part, Japanese train 

service is excellent; the trains are very clean and 
efficiently run, 
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ment, they were 
simply eliminated. 
Your good samurai 
always loved an ex- 
cuse for trying out 
his sword. 

Three centuries of 
this sort of thing 
schooled the Japa- 
nese very thorough- 
ly in doing promptly 
what the _ higher 
authorities expected. 
The few decades of 
contact with the 
West and with 
democratic ideas 
have by no means 
overcome this habit 
of subservience. In 
internal affairs a 
change is becoming 
apparent. The 
Japanese people are 
beginning to ques- 
tion both the wis- 
dom and the dis- 
interestedness of 
those who govern 
them. So far, how- 
ever, this question- 
ing has only gone to 
matters of internal 
organization. As to 
foreigners and for- 
eign affairs, both 
facts and opinions 
still come from the 
government. 


In the first place, 
then, what the Jap- 


think of us. This methods of the West because she thinks them better, however. We submit to vaccination not 
because we like it, but to ward off the greater evil of smallpox. It is a curiously mistaken point 
of view that fails to credit the East with a sense of fun; 


opinion, however, 


it is to be found there in abundance, but 
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primacy over all the 


globe. 

After a time the 
gods began to bring 
into the world per- 


|’ considerable detail 
from the sun-god- 
dess herself down to 
Jimm wu Penne 
Jimmu was not a 


the outside, but was 
the head of the 
family or clan. Thus 
not only was the 
royal family of di- 
vine origin, a belief 
which has _ been 


mon among nations, 


selves were the chil- 
dren of the gods. 
Other peoples were 
of baser origin of 
the earth earthy. So 
in a sense eyen 
more intense than 
among the “children 
of Israel’ (ares ine 
Japanese, in their 
own eyes, the chosen 


not even “chosen” ; 
they are the people. 
Another essential 


ourtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


5 C 
anese think of us THE ENTRANCE LANE TO MARUYAMA PARK fact in the official’ 


is what their offi- Although the Japanese amusement park has retained many of its old characteristics, it reflects rendering of Japa- 
cials want them to today something of the Occidental point of view. Japan has not accepted the teachings and the nese history is that 


the present Emperor 
has descended in an 


j a ot FP i 7 5 ;: M ‘ 
has as its back usually there is mixed with it-a sense of beauty that is far less common with our Western civilization, Unbroken line from 


ground the whole 


Oriental mentaltty of the Japanese. Merely to state the 
opinion would be quite misleading. Its setting is one of 


its most essential elements. In order to know 
what the Japanese think of us, we must first 
know what they think of themselves. 

An excursion into Japanese psychology is a 
novel and fascinating thing for a man of the 
Occident. .He meets feelings, forces and mo- 
tives stranger and more picturesque in their way 
than the houses, temples and costumes of the 
Japan he sees from the car window. 
The most striking feature of this Ori- 
ental mind is a lingering acceptance 
of the dictates of authority. A Japa- 
nese accepts and regards as true, 
things which an American would 
question at once. j 


The prime fact of official Japanese 
history is that Jimmu Tenno, the first 
emperor, ascended the throne in 660 
B.C. Back of this is a legend of 
gods and goddesses and their loves, 
from the rather unsavory details of 
which emerges an account of the 
birth of the islands of Japan as the 
result of one of these amours. 
Afterward the other lands of the 


earth were born. The land of Japan There are many Buddhas in Japan, but certainly one of the 


this same Jimmu | 


Tenno. Sons, and in ancient times daughters, of this 
family have occupied the throne without a break for 
twenty-five centuries. The imperial line of Nippon is 
thus not only the oldest on earth, but its un- 
broken lineage from the gods themselves 
He it apart from and above all other royal- 
1es. ; 

Now 660 B.C. is a date of which we have 
some knowledge in the Mediterranean and 
in China. But in Japan it is a little short of 
ridiculous. The first definite date in authen- 
tic Japanese history is 461 A.D., and the 
chronology does not become reasonably ac- 
curate until after the sixth century. 
The first written records of Japan 
date from the eighth century, and are 
therefore only about twelve hundred 
years old. 


Official Japanese history thus 
pushes back the beginnings of the 
nation’s life about a thousand years 
before official Japan or anybody else 
knows anything about it. ~ Not only 
that, but even the history which is 
available is falsified to enhance the 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway sanctity of the Emperor. It has 


needed many an adoption to keep the 


is thus the first-born of the world. ™O0St appealing is the Buddha of Fecundity in the Temple royal family alive, and moreover the 


of the Soogenii. 


Buddhism reached Japan from Korea crooked path of history must be arti- 


For this reason, so the Japanese  apout 552 AD : i ; : 
soit ? : .D, when the King of one of the Korean states ficially straightene 
argue, it is endowed with perfect sent Buddhist statues and books to the Japanese Emperor. in SEA ie eres the ieee 


beauty and thes 


other lands of the — 


sons instead of 
lands, and the gene- 
alogy is traced in_ 


ruler imposed from — 


more or less com-, 


but the people them-. | 


people. They are | 


| 
{ 
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or since that mystic date, as gospel 
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an unbroken succession on the 
throne. There was a time when 
the “emperor” had to sell his 
autographs to keep himself from 
starving. 

Do the Japanese people today 
believe the official version of their 
national history, notwithstanding 
its falsifications and historical fic- 
tions? Not all of them. Those 
who have matured in the scientific 
atmosphere of the Occident believe 
none of these dogmas. In fact, the 
great mass of educated Japanese 
have learned to smile at the part 
of the story before 660 B.C. as 
mythology. But they accept on 
government fiat its truth from that 
date onward. The common people 
accept what they know of it before 


from on high. 


Even in learned circles, guarded skepticism has not appreci- 
ably altered the national psychology. The Japanese mind, 
soaked for ages in the myths of a holy land, a divine emperor, 
and a chosen people, is apt to retain the superiority complex, 
even after it has sloughed off the literal belief in the tales which 
fermed it. Even among Japanese who have long discarded the 
official mythology and have substituted the scientific attitude of 
mind, one often senses in intimate conversation the lingering as- 
sumption of Japanese superiority. 

This self-exaltation is by no means distinctive of the Japanese. 
It is a trait quite common among the nations. Ask a Briton, a 
Frenchman, an Italian. Many Americans it is not even neces- 
sary to ask. But with most other modern peoples the cherished 
opinion of national superiority has long since grown away from 
religious support. Among the Japanese it remains a part of the 
national religion. It is.a racial cult. Under the name of Shinto, 
The Way of the Gods, it is fostered by the government and sup- 
ported by the state. 

Seventy-five years ago the Japanese belief was unshaken. 
Mikados and shoguns, samurai and comon people, lived and died 
in that, gloriously picturesque pageant which was Old Japan. 


_ They were blissfully ignorant of, and contemptuously uninterested 


in, the doings of the outer barbarians. Then something hap- 
pened. A fleet of American warships steamed into the Bay of 
Yedo, as Tokyo was then called. Its commander, Commodore 
Perry, asked the Japanese politely but firmly for a treaty which 
would give protection to American sailors who might happen to 
be wrecked on the Japanese coasts. 

The Shogun’s officers asked him to leave, told him to leave, 
and threatened to drive him away, as it was against the laws of 
Japan to have any intercourse with foreigners. But Perry did 
not go. He said he had come to get a treaty and a treaty he 
must have. The Shogun’s officers looked at the sleek brown 
cannon protruding from the ports of the frigates. Then they 
looked at their own picturesque but ineffective array. And they 
decided it would be better to give this persistent “foreign-devil” 
his treaty. 
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THE HOMELY ARTS OF THE JAPANESE 


The Japanese method of preparing fish for the winter is curious. Instead of smok- 
ing the fish, they are dried by being fixed upright in a circle in the center of which | 
there is a fire in a pot. Thus the smoke cannot touch the fish, which are dried 
gradually. The process is lengthy and laborrous. On the left may be-seen a Japa- 
nese shoemaker plying his trade by the street corner. It is only in the more or 
less outlying districts today that these clogs are worn. The modern Japanese wear 
the same type of shoe as their brothers and sisters of the West. What anti- 
American feeling there is in Japan is generated by the press and the Government 
for political purposes, and has no root in the people as a whole. 


Thus was Japan opened—by force. Polite force tf you like, 
but none the less by force. It marked the birth of a néw era. It 
was the beginning of Modern Japan. The early experiences of 
Japan with foreigners were unpleasant ones but.they taught 
the Japanese a great lesson. The West, whatever might be its 
shortcomings in the higher spheres of life, was infinitely superior 
to the East in material might. China had already suffered griev- 
ously from European encroachments and Japan was destined for 
the same fate unless heroic measures were taken to prevent it. 


The statesmen of Old Japan made a great resolve. They de- 
termined to build on the foundations of Old Japan a new Japan 
which should be able to hold its own with these powerful bar- 
barians. Ruthlessly, effectively, marvelously they carried out 
their resolve. Everything was sacrificed to the one great aim. 
No opportunity was lost. Internal reorganization, a war with 
China, a war with Russia, a part in the Great War, all brought 
Japan by gigantic strides into the front rank of world power. 

Did they accept the teachings and the methods of the West 
because they thought them better? No. We submit to vaccina- 
tion not because we like it but to ward off the greater evil of 
smallpox, In much the same way did the Japanese consent to 
receive the virus of the West into the life-blood of their country. 
They followed the materialistic methods of the Occident so that 
they might ward off conquest and alien rule. 

And in all the decades during which this process has been 
going on the Japanese have not lost faith in their old beliefs. 
Under the surface of momentous change, the son of Nippon 
is still a child of the gods, his Emperor a divine being divinely 
born to rule over him. The Japanese are still “the chosen 
people”. 

What then of the foreigner who comes within their gates? 

Old Japan rigidly excludes him. He is there today as a 
part of the disagreeable but necessary process of national 
vaccination, A feeling of resentment, even of hostility, is the 
most natural thing in the world. And under cover of the 
most smiling politeness, the visitor who studies the peat of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE SAMARKAND OF TAMERLANE 


By ALrrep G. SMALTZ 


As ancient Marcanda it was the seat of the highest Ara- entrancing in color and form to the eye. The interior consists of 


EF HE origin of Samarkand is lost in the mists of antiquity. time, earthquakes and foreign museums, but are still majestic and 
to) 


bian culture and was at the cross roads of the caravans two rooms paved in marble with blue and gold decorations on 


of China, India, Persia, Bokhara and Chiva. 


the walls. Under the great dome lies the conqueror surrounded 


Alexander the Great conquered Marcanda in 328 B.C., re- by his family and friends. Tamerlane’s tomb is marked by one 


The curiously fluted 
dome of the tomb of 
Tamerlane rises high 
above the squat houses 


that encircle it, while | 


ficat) at. hand ithe 
crowded bazar is 
thronged with buyers 
and sellers who look 
as though they might 


have stepped out of the § 


mists of time. 


of the largest and most 
beautifully carved pieces 
of mephrite known. The 
walls of this chamber are 
lined with blocks of ala- 
baster and jasper, and the 
valiant deeds of the hero 
are recorded on the walls 
in Arabic. 

Through the crumbling 
arched gate of Tamer- 
lane’s tomb one _ sees 
framed in the distance 
the lofty dome of the 
tomb of his favorite wife. 
‘In the heart of Samar- 
kand is the Reghistan, an 
open square lined with 
the three mosques of 
Ulug-Beg, Shir-Dar, and 

Tillah-Kari with a water 
basin in the center. Attached to these mosques are enclosed rectangu- 
lar courts. These quiet courts have opening ontc them two stories of 
cloistered cells pierced by a single opening in the pointed archways, 
having dim-lighted interiors rich with rugs and turbaned heads bent low 
over musty tomes. The three mosques are Oriental and beautiful in 
design of squat dome, leaning minaret and open porch, of high-pointed 
arch, flanked with columns of rich decoration. Again, these tiles of 
turquoise blue and emerald green glow, undimmed by the centuries. 

Then there are the extensive ruins of the mosque built by Tamerlane 
and dedicated to his favorite wife Bibi-Khanim in 1399. There re- 
mains. only a fragment of tiled dome, colossal arch and a great stone 
table for the Koran standing between, with trees springing up in lofty 
portals. 

To the north of the native town and only a stone’s throw from the 
colorful bazar is the Shakh-Zinda, a group of tombs royal and religious 
and having as an especial attraction the grave of Mohammed’s nephew. 

Through an arched gateway guarded by squatting Orientals one 
ascends forty steps to a group of eighteen buildings of some size and 
great brilliancy of design and execution. Farther, is the observatory 
of Ulug-Beg, where observations so accurate were made six centuries 
ago that they still check the work of modern observers. Hijih, our 
guide, always knew when the proper time had come to conduct us down 

(Continued on page 48) 


ducing it to ruins and stabbing his favorite general to death in 
celebration of the event. Successive cities rose and fell into de- 
cay and ruin on the same site. The ruins to the north and west 
of the present city are today an archeologist’s paradise. 


Samarkand came to its greatest glory in the late fourteenth 


century under the Timur or “Tamerlane,” so called because of 
his lameness. The remains of the mosques, shrines and tombs 
erected by Tamerlane and his followers are today beautiful, 
crumbling monuments to the glory of his court. 

There were five of us, three men and two women, three Eng- 
lish, two American, who gathered in the station with combined 
Anglo-American traveling necessities, bedding rolls, lunch bask- 
ets and tea kettles. In spite of the tales of bandits, no rooms, 
and a portable bathtub we were determined to see the titled 
grandeur of Tamerlane’s tomb. 

Passing from the new town of Russian character we turned 
to the right and were upon the bulbed dome of the tomb with- 
out warning. Its fluted exterior bright with blue, green, yel- 
low and gold tiles outlined against the distant snowcapped moun- 
tains held us speechless, and all the horrors of third-class and 
a night on the floor were wiped out. The leaning minarets, the 
chapel and gate, and even the great dome have suffered from 


fF 


een 


In the heart of Samarkand is the Reghistan, an open square lined with 

the three mosques of Ulug-Beg, Shir-Dar and Tillah-Kari. The three 

mosques are Oriental and beautiful in design, of squat: dome, leaning 

minaret and open porch, flanked with columns of rich decoration. 

Against these are tiles of turquoise blue and emerald green that are 
undimmed by the centuries. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 


Several hundred miles north of the point where the Colorado River was diverted from its channel, it cuts its way through the famous Grand Canyon, 

one of the wonders of the world. The Grand Canyon is from three to five thousand feet deep and is over two hundred miles long. The width of 

the Canyon averages. about ten miles, but the river, flowing at its bottom,is never more than three hundred feet wide. At this point it is some 
twenty-four hundred feet above sea level. Geologists believe that the river was running here before mountains were formed. 


FINDING —A RIVER. THAT WENT ASTRAY 


In Pursuit of a Rambling River—Fighting the Rapids—Strange Illusions in a 
Sunken Orchard—How the River Came to the Sea 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 


HERE were two reasons why I was anxious to endeavor 
to take a boat through the mazes of the delta to the head 
‘of the Gulf of California. One was the opportunity such 
a trip promised to retrace some of the tracks of my early youth- 
ful jaunt to that colorful region, the other the chance it offered 
to find out what had become of the Colorado since it was turned 
back from its assault upon Imperial Valley by the Pescadero 
‘Dam across the Bee and left to find its way to tidewater as best 
it might. One wondered how so proud and purposeful a stream 
as the Colorado would deport itself after so summary.an eject- 
ment. Had the beaten bull still kept going with his tail between 
his legs, as when last seen by the engineers who had herded him 
into the Pescadero Cut, or was he lurking in the jungles of the 
delta, licking his wounds in sullen anger and preparing for a 
fresh attack? The answer was undoubtedly written in letters of 
soft silt, plain for even one who ran to read; but because run- 
ning in mud and tangled jungle was not easy none had yet been 
able to decipher it. 
Although the skiff in which I had come from Needles was 
originally built for but one man and a one-man load, Priest and 


I decided to use it in preference to a heavier boat on account 
of the greater ease with which it could be portaged or dragged 
through brush and mud. This argument was still decisive when 
definite word finally came that Higley was to go with us. That 
is to say, we figured it would be better to overload where there 
was water than to overload ourselves where there was no water. 
This decision was a fortunate one so far as jungle navigation 
was concerned; when we came to buck the great tidal bore with 
a scant two or three inches of freeboard we had spells of re- 
gretting it. 

For a short distance below Yuma the Colorado is still in a 
channel which must coincide fairly closely with that followed by 
Alarcon and Diaz, Pattie, Derby and Ives and the rest of the 
early navigators. The old channel followed down the eastern 
side of the delta all the way to the head of the Gulf. A decade 
and a half ago the Colorado broke away from its ancient course 
ten miles below Yuma and tried to win its way back to the Sal- 
ton Sea by Volcano Lake and the New River. The Pescadero 
Dam across the Bee River deflected the Colorado back to’ the 
south, but whether any of it had found its way to the former 
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ALONG THE DEVIOUS WATERWAYS OF THE LOST RIVER 


TRAVEL 


The boat used by the explorers was intended for only one person, so that the presence of a crew of three tried it sorely. The river had been 


switched out of its old channel in order to save the Imperial Valley. 
of navigators was to find out what had become of the river. 
strange new byways. 


easterly channel again was one of the unread riddles of the 
delta. 

Breakfasting at six in the company dining room at Andrade, 
we were off across the border in the early light of the gray Oc- 
tober dawn. Higley’s staff gave us a vociferous if somewhat 
bantering good-bye. With the broad channel of the Colorado, 
dry and bare from bank to bank, in full sight, it was hardly to 
be expected they could take our enterprise seriously. All were 
prolific of advice, perhaps the least frivolous of which was a 
suggestion that the boat be equipped with wheels and a supply 
of signal rockets be taken along. As a matter of: fact, none of 
us was confident that we would not be very glad of both wheels 
and distress signal§ before many hours had gone by. 

Quail were calling to each other in the sage brush as the gate 
of the boundary fence clanged shut behind our cars, and the 
paling eastern sky was notched with pointed squadrons of south- 
erly sailing geese. The line followed a low levee across a broad 
overflow area and headed directly for the point where the Pesca- 


Their way led through rapids and 4 
Sometimes the craft had to be towed; sometimes the tow-rope was fastened to the stern to check its course. 


This was accomplished by the Pescadero Dam, and the task set for the trio 


lakelands, through inundated timber and along 


dero Dam blocked a channel which had been carrying the main 
flow of the Colorado for over a decade. The dam proved to be 
a broad embankment of rock leading across to: the right side of 
a straight level channel leading off to the south. This was the 
Pescadero Cut, excavated through the divide of the delta to 
give the diverted river an outlet toward the Gulf. Our voy- 
age was to begin at the head of the Cut, in a clear, quietly 
meandering stream that was mostly made up of surplus water 
draining back. to the river from the irrigated lands of the Yuma 
Project. In volume it was but a fraction of one per cent of the 
great, flood which Higley had battled the previous June to save 
the Pescadero Dam. 

Sliding the boat down over the broken rock of the embank- 
ment, we launched and loaded it from a sandbar at the water’s 
edge. The little craft took a deal of trimming before everything 
and everybody was stowed, but we finally got her to ride suffi- 
ciently high by the head for rowing purposes by stowing all the 
load forward, Priest and Higley aft, and myself on the rowing 
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DATE TREES IN THE COACHELLA VALLEY 


The stretch of country between Indio and Mecca is known as the Coachella Valley and is the center of the California date growing industry. Much of 


this area is considerably below sea level so that its possibilities for flooding are considerable. 
is the bed of a prehistoric sea, and the ancient beach line is still clearly marked along the mountain base. 


This entire region, from Indio to the Colorado River, 
A wandering river might too easily 


engulf millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
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} thwart, amidships. Any material shake-up of the 
crew was inclined to put the bow, stern or one of 
the gunwales under, but as we reckoned that most 
|} of our troubles would come while the bottom was 
. a being supported from below this did not give rise 
| to. serious apprehension. 
qT There was something like a hundred foot of fall 
_ between the head of the Pescadero Cut and tide- 
| water, Higley said. This was probably equal to 
|| two feet to the mile, or as much as the average 
declivity from the mouth of the Grand Canyon to 
| Yuma. With that much fall and a clear channel 
all the way to the Gulf, the river could be kept 
_ flowing in that direction for many years. The 
| trouble was that it was inclined to spread at high 
water and deposit its silt, thus gradually dam- 
"ming itself off and turning its waters back toward 
| the Imperial Valley. Unless the river could cut 
' a channel that would scour clear of silt, the 
_- diversion at the Pescadero Dam must ultimately 
- become useless; but it was hoped that it would 
serve to mitigate the danger until a proper flood- 
' control dam was built in the canyoned section of 
| the upper Colorado. The important point at the 
| present moment was to learn whether or not the 
river, after being turned loose into the primeval 
bush below the Pescadero Cut, had begun to scour 
| a clear channel for itself. If not, the old fight of 
raising levees fast enough to keep ahead of the 
_ | rising silt table would have to be resumed. As 
'. soon as we left the artificial channel of the cut 
we should begin to get some idea of what the out- 
_. law river had in mind. ~ 
‘i There was a current of a mile or two an hour 
in the clearer reaches of the water in the bottom 
of the cut, and where there was room to use the 
oars we made good progress. Now and then we 
- grounded, and here and there we had to get out 
and drag the boat over or around huge piles of 
drift. The stream neither diminished nor aug- 
- mented as long as it continued to flow between 
man-made banks, but where we reached the 
fringes of the Unknown at the end of the cut- 
> ting it did the very thing we had feared—divided 
into two parts, flowing in almost opposite direc- 
tions. There was not much to choose between the diverging 
forks, but because that to the left appeared a shade larger and 
more open we turned the prow of our argosy in between its 
brush-fringed banks. At the end of a hundred yards a striking 
object lesson in the way of a river with a delta began to unfold. 
a On emerging from the excavated channel the floods appeared’ 
; to have spread out through the mesquite in a broad lake-like 
¢ sheet of slowly moving water. With its velocity checked the 
water had deposited its silt very rapidly, and this had built up 
a new delta cone extending approximately at right angles to the 
r course of the river to the Gulf. Instead of cutting a channel 
through the low-spreading trees the Colorado had buried them. 
The trunks of the smaller trees had disappeared completely 
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FLOODED TIMBERLANDS OF THE COLORADO 

During their strange and hazardous journey south, the voyagers reached an orchard that 

had every appearance of being buried under an early snow-fall. The effect was produced 

by a sheet of snow-white water tumbling over and under a grove of mesquite. At another 

point the lost river flowed quietly under arching trees that seemed to surround it with a 

distinctly tropical atmosphere. The journey was a combination of spills, portages and a 
few isolated moments of peace. 


The boat would often emerge half full of earth and twigs fro 
the tunnel cut for it through brush and drift. 
Fork after fork was reached, each carrying off a trickle from 
our dwindling stream. In each case we tried to pick the largest 
and least obstructed, but at the end of a mile from the foot of 
the cut the best we had in the way of the main Colorado was a 
ten-foot-wide. stream that was all but completely blocked by 
trees and brush. It had become smaller than many forks we 
had passed by, but as it was probable that all of these latter would 
continue to divide it was not thought worth while to try to 
work back to them. It was no longer possible to ride in the 
boat for more than a few feet at a time, usually in the little 
lagoon backed up behind a pile of drift. At the obstructions one 
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_ with only their scraggly topmost branches indicating what was 
below. The new ground level had been built up ten or twelve 
feet in the course of what could not have been more than a few 
_ weeks’ overflow. Indeed, surveys made subsequent to our trip 
_ showed an increase of elevation of thirteen feet immediately 

_ below the foot of the cut from the dam. 

_ The tortuous channel into which we were headed had been 
cut when the water began to drain off after the height of the 
flood. Its sheer banks were of the newly deposited silt and its 
bottom was about on the level with the former surface of the 
ground. Here and there the caving banks revealed cross-sec- 
tions of half-buried mesquite. Such of the trees as stood directly 
in the channel had been cleared of earth to their roots, but most 
of them had served to anchor large piles of driftwood. As the 
channel narrowed these became increasingly troublesome as ob- 

_ structions. At first it was only a matter of getting out and drag- 
ging the boat around the barriers, but as the water was de- 
ereased by successive forkings more and more places were en- 

- countered where it was necessary to cut through or lift over. 

_ This was slow and laborious work and—with the treetops filled 
with great slabs of easily dislodged silt and drift—vilely dirty. 


man worked continuously with an axe, while the others dragged 
away the debris and worked the boat ahead. Priest almost sev- 
ered a toe when a deflected blow with the axe landed on his 
bracing foot, but insisted on continuing with his work after bind- 
ing up the cloven shoe with a piece of rope. I have known men 
to lay up for a week with a lesser cut. 

The last quarter of a mile before we stopped for rest and lunch 
took us an hour to cover. Progress was equally slow until mid- 
afternoon, and then the almost solid mass of brush ahead defied 
all further progress by the channel we had been following. It 
really looked as though there was nothing to do but take what 
we could on our backs and start working out of the maze on 
foot. Quite apart from the disappointment of failure at so early 
a stage, this offered far from an alluring prospect. We had 
passed places where we could have come more readily on foot 
than by boat, but there were just as many others where it was 
by no means certain that progress was possible by any other 
means than a boat. Before putting the practicability of retreat 
to a test, therefore, we decided to scout for other possible chan- 
nels of advance. 

On climbing out to the sides we found that the banks were 
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THE COLORADO RIVER IN THE BADLANDS 


LINZE PY £44) 


In the course of its meanderings through three States and two countries, the Colorado River passes through almost every kind and sort of terrain 
imaginable. Hundreds of square miles of the Southwest have already been reclaimed through irrigation, but there are thousands of miles that are 


still waste-land. Yuma, from where the expedition set out, is one of the hottest places on the continent. 


Only seven miles south of the city is the 


Mexican frontier, while twelve miles above it is the great Laguna Dam, which confines the waters of the Colorado so as to form a lake ten miles long. 


lower and firmer than above. This, as we presently discovered, 
was due to our having passed through and beyond the newly 
deposited delta cone. There had been a scouring out of the earth 
here rather than an upbuilding of it; the tendency had been to 
undermine rather than to bury the trees. This indicated that 
there was a considerable slope to the terrain, and promised well- 
scoured channels if only they could be located. 

Our search for opener waterways was successful beyond all 
expectations. Priest, circling to the left, came upon a good-sized 
stream inside of a quarter of a mile. On the right Higley and 
I came upon two others within a few hundred yards. All of the 
water we had lost above appeared to be converging upon some 
point not very far below. The portage to the nearest stream on 
the right was a back-breaking piece of work, but we made it, with 
both boat and load, in little over an hour. 

The stream upon which we relaunched the boat flowed over 
a bottom of adobe and twisted willow roots. The water was 
crystal clear and tumbled along at a rate of five or six miles an 
hour. Where it was deep enough to float the boat we made good 
time, but frequent stops were necessary to cut away dead trunks 
and lift over shallows. The fact that the course was bordered 
with willows, many of them of considerable size, was a most en- 
couraging sign. It meant that there had been some kind of run- 
way here for many years, and that we were probably at the head 
of one of the network of drainage channels of the Pescadero. 

Streams coming in from left and right within the next half- 
mile gave us a flow of possibly fifty second-feet, but most of the 
_ benefit of the augmentation was lost when we ran into a sort of 
willow swamp through which a channel for the boat had again 
to be cut with the axe. The mud was almost bottomless here 
and in places it was impossible to extricate one’s feet without a 
tree or the boat to give a supporting hold. The waters collected 
again into a firm-bottomed channel below the swamp and, bump- 
ing back and forth from bank to bank, we ran swiftly down to 
come suddenly upon one of the strangest sights I ever beheld. 

As far as ocular evidence went we had literally run from sum- 
mer to winter in the wink of an eye—from tropics to arctic at 
the turn of a bend. One moment we were running through a 
leafy tunnel of golden green, the next bearing down upon an 
astonishingly good imitation of a field of melting snow. Indeed, 
had the boat been suddenly drawn into some unexpected side 


channel, so that the first startling glimpse of the vista ahead had 
also been the last, the mental picture remaining might well have 
been characterized as an impressionistic sketch of “Old Orchard 
Under an Early Snowfall,” or something of the kind. An in- 
stant later, however, when the bow began to plow into the first 
“snowdrift,” we were able to diagnose the illusion as a sheet of 
foam-white water tumbling under a grove of mesquite. The 
snowiness of the agitated water no less than the uniformity in 
size of the trees, and their shape and the orchard-like evenness 
of their setting, was responsible for the strange illusion. The 
impression of frigidity was further enhanced by a wall of enor- 
mous willows whose branches were thick-laden with “pussy” 
florescence, fluffy white with a tinge of pink from the sunset 
glow. 

Under the spreading mesquite the water splashed and rippled 
the high-pitched song of a noisy brook, but from where the 
white sheet dropped out of sight ahead there came a deeper- 
toned note that warned of a sharp descent. It was plainly in 
order to halt our speeding craft without delay. With no room 
to use the oars, there was nothing to do but resort to more direct 
and primitive methods of control. Tumbling overboard with 
the stern-line, I was reassured to find the bottom hard and the 
water surging but a few inches above my knees. That was my 
first impression. The next had to do with a thumping wallop at 
about the line of my belt and the swish of a cold current over 
my ears. When I got my head above water it was to find my 


floundering anatomy jackknifed around a mesquite trunk, with 


the boat afoul of another tree just below. The clay bottom, 
while hard, was infernally slippery. Also, the hard-running 
current proved to have more power than I had expected. As the 
boat had been checked before reaching the edge of the fall 
ahead there was nothing much to complain about. The wetting 
was all in the day’s work, though the middle of October was a bit 
late for an “all-over.” 

Wading carefully to the right bank after securing the boat, we 
circled down behind the fringing willows in an endeavor to learn 
what we were running into ahead. The roar we had/heard from 
where the snowy carpet beneath the mesquite dropped out of sight 
proved no false alarm. A cascade of solid water with a fall of 
from six to eight feet over the gnarled roots of willow and mes- 
quite plainly had a real kick behind it. A boat caught side-on 


‘where is this more true than in the arid sections that lie in 
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THE DESERT NEAR DEAD VALLEY JUNCTION 


“A 


The small streams that wind through the deserts of the Southwest are veritable godsends to the thirsty traveler. The verdure about their banks is 


‘scant, for the sandy soil does not particularly lend itself to the production of luxurious greenery. 


It can be utilized, however, as in the instance of 


the Coachella Valley, for the growing of definitely desert species, such as dates. Control of water power means life to the western farmer, and no- 


in the serpentine chute might easily upset and possibly be 


smashed up. There was little threat once the dangers were 


) understood, but it was certainly not a place to run into blindly. 


_. As the peninsula between the two converging streams offered 


ay 


the fall. 


‘as open and as dry a camp-site as there was hope of finding we 
decided to stop there for the night. While Priest built a fire and 
tied up his cut foot, Higley and I prepared to take the boat down 
This was bound to be a wet passage, however it was 
effected, but by running through that night it was figured we 


_ would be able to make a dry start in the morning. As the im- 
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my dragging feet 


went well 


portant thing was to prevent the boat from being swung beam- 
on to the current and capsized, Higley was stationed on the bow 
to fend off trees while I waded down along the bank with the 
stern-line. 

As might have been expected, I lost my footing the moment 
the boat dipped 
over the brink of 
the cascade, and 
so made most of 
the run flounder- 
ing at the end of 
the stern-line. All - 
not-- 
withstanding, that 
is, until one of 


caught in the 
bight of an un-~ 
dermined * ro ot. 
The mesquite 
root, though soft 
and flexible, has 
all of the tough- 
ness of a_wire 
cable, so that it. 
was probably just 
as well that the 
line slipped from 
my grasp before 


southern California and Arizona. 
Colorado is at once apparent. 


much of a strain i ee ; 
was put on either “OLD-TIME TRANSPORTA 


the rather light 
stern of the boat 
or my ankle, The 
boat and I made 
the rest of the 


The old order changes and picturesqueness gives place to efficiency. 

transportation in the Southwest was by stage-coach, ‘ 

threaded with steel rails on which the iron-horse, as the Indians called 

mountain. There is no more wonderful sight than to look on the plains or the desert from the foot- 
hills of the , 


ON IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Thus, the prime importance of such a flow as the 


run separately, neither of us shipping enough water to do any 
harm. I found the middle of the big pool a good deal over my 
head. The bark of the whirlpool where the two streams joined, 
however, was much worse than its bite. A few strokes carried 
me to an eddy from which it was easy wading to where Higley 
had tied up the skiff below our camp. 

After setting up my tripod and taking a couple of pictures 
from an annoyingly unstable mud-bank, we climbed into the 
boat again and pushed on into the maze below. The first solid 
collision with the trunk of one of the old trees produced a veri- 
table transformation scene. There was a half-minute snow flurry 
in yellow calcium, and when it was over the sun was shining 
brightly down on a patch of river carpeted a foot deep in cot- 
tony fluff. The dying florescence, weighted with dewdrops, had 
been ready to fall at the touch of a hair; and the impacting of 
the nose of the 
boat upon the 
trunk of the tree 
was _ something 
more than that. 
Smeared with 
black mud as we 
were, shoulders 
and legs gave 
ready adhesion to 
all the fluff that 


id 


fluttered their 
way. One mo~ 
ment we might 


have passed for 
slaves hiding in 
Ghiey Diss mal 
Swamp, the next 
for something be- 
tween Santa 
Clauses and es- 


capes from a 
Texas _ tar-and- 
feather party. 


The stuff washed 
off readily, but 
after finding that 
every fresh con- 


bbs et 


It was not so very long ago that 


on horse or on foot, but today the country is : 
it, plunges across desert and mies Sie a 
mountains. page 46) 
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A STREET SCENE IN NAIROBI 


Nairobi is still an overgrown village that rambles over a vast amount of space. Nevertheless, it has a population of some twenty thousand and is the 

capital and chief town of Kenya, which has an area of a quarter of a million square miles, more than twice that of Great Britain. The population of 

Nairobi consists of five thousand Asiatics, and two thousand Europeans, one-fifth of the white population of the entire colony; this leaves a native 
population of about twelve thousand who are utilized chiefly as laborers and farmers. 


THE “FIONEEK: CAPITAL OF DRIGIS, CAs 


An African Boom Town—Cockney Pioneers—The Cosmopolite and the Lady 
From Home—An African 1776—An Indian Bazaar in Africa. 


By HERMANN NorDEN 


those who limit themselves to “British East,” pass Nairobi 

with so scant a mention. Perhaps it is due to the urge to 
get on to wilder country, and tell of native life. Or, having been 
in Africa on a hunting trip, these writers may have few words 
to spare for anything other than big game. But even after allow- 
ance is made for both these points of view, there remains the 
fact that Nairobi, though it has only nineteen thousand popula- 
tion, is the capital and chief town of Kenya, and as such it draws 
from and reflects the life of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles that make up this colony, which is in the throes of 
finding itself. Whoever lingers in Nairobi must come to a real- 
ization of Kenya Colony as a place—not a hunting ground, nor 
a moving picture location, but a wide stretch of rugged land in 
the black man’s country, where white people and brown are estab- 
lishing homes. j 


ik is hard to understand why most writers on Africa, even 


Every type of colonial may be seen in the town. Seen and, 
since Africa is a friendly place, may be known. Hotel, club and 
hospitable homes gave me opportunity for real acquaintance. 
And in the streets, wide and dusty, and traversed by rickshaws, 
bullock carts, wagons and motors, I studied colonial life as it 
went about its daily affairs. Government officials came and went. 
So too did settlers, both European and Indian, and the Arabs, 
who have so long been a part of the African scene, and a force 
in African life. And natives, of course; black men, representing 
most of the tribes I was later to visit on their reserves. It all 


served as a sort of table of contents of the months to come, and 
was an excellent preparation. : 
Excellent and needed. Like most who set. out for Kenya, I 
had known little enough at the start, hardly more than the bare 
facts that it was formerly known as British East Africa, and in 
the year 1920 was raised to the position of a crown colony. it 


sible. 


NATIVE TYPES ALONG NAIROBIAN HIGHWAYS 


Naturally, the streets of Nairobi are filled with natives, the women wearin 
ideas of beauty, the men stopping now and again to dance along the highw 
tation. As with most savages, the women are given no particular conside 
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g great ear ornaments that in some strange manner satisfy their peculiar 
a erecting aie ote ate the nose rubbing that is their form of salu- 
t ; n are ration, unless it be considerate to work them as hard and as long as pos- 
In spite of this the natives of Nairobi are all affected by European infiuence, even to those in the Swahili village just outside te el 
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‘lies midway on the eastern coast of Africa, stretching from the 
Indian Ocean back to its neighboring protectorate Uganda, on 
the west. North lies Abyssinia, and south of Kenya is Tangan- 
yika, which used to be German East Africa. Kenya has more 
than twice the area of Great Britain; it is as large as Montana 
and Colorado, and has as heterogeneous a population as the most 
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|} ardent and insatiable student of peoples could desire. Nairobi 


has five thousand Asiatics, and two thousand Europeans, which 


| 4s one-fifth of the white population of the entire colony. 


I came to Nairobi direct from Mombasa, by way of the 
Uganda railway. The three hundred and thirty miles that sep- 


| arate the two towns were a steady climb. Tropic vegetation we 


eft behind us within a few miles of the coast; then came vast 


| stretches of elephant grass, and clumps of thorn trees. We 


passed through the famous game reserve, and finally reached the 
high plain where Nairobi sprawls. This administrative center 
for government and railroad lies at an altitude of more than five 
thousand feet. It might have been beautiful had its builders 
chosen for site the hills beyond, but instead they took the last of 
the high planes before the rapid rise into the volcanic lands 
_begins, 
_ With Mombasa fresh in memory, the first sight of Nairobi gives 


| a shock of disappointment. There is nothing of old architecture ; 
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mi 
rapid growth; ugly as a 


j 


matter of ramshackle 


~ flattened tin cans. And 
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' stantial architecture is 


_ cipal streets, which cross 


ings, little better than 


_ away to view the site 
_ where the new ones will 
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ernment House imposes 
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serve as walls for gar- 
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aI 


_liam.and lavender. 


no bare grey walls like those of Fort Jesus, to tell of Portuguese 


_ occupation. But why should there be? I reminded myself that 


Nairobi is new. It is an 
overgrown village that 
rambles over an uncon- 
scionable amount of 
‘space. It is ugly with 
the ugliness inevitable 
to a pioneer town of 


South African or Aus- | 
tralian town, or mining 
camp in the Rockies or 
Sierras. It is largely a 


houses made of corru- 
gated iron, roofed with 


there are many vacant 
lots. 
~Not that more sub- 


altogether wanting. 
Sixth Avenue and Gov- 
ernment road, the prin- 


each other at right an- 
gles, have a dozen or so 
brick buildings. The 
newcomer is not allowed 
to look long at the pres 
ent administrative build- 


sheds; he is whisked 


stand—just such a 
parked space as serves 
for Court House Square 
in American cities. Gov- 


from a hill, and has for ; 
neighbors many Euro- 
pean residences. In the 
outskirts of the town 
-and in the suburbs are 
beautiful villas. The 
high hedges which hide 
them from the road 


KIKUYU WARRIORS IN BATTLE ARRAY 
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over to the Indian bazaar. This bazaar, with the churches—An- 
glican, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, mosque and synagogue— 
tell the tale of population as well as could a page of statistics. 
The Roman church is more likely to be full than the Anglican, 
for Kenya is largely Irish. 

So much for the aspect of the place; impressions swiftly made, 
and enduring. I was soon sharing the life about me; caught into 
the gaiety and friendliness that go with a pioneer town. There 
were the horse races, semi-annual affairs to which all Kenya 
comes. Vying with them in interest and excitement, or perhaps 
rivaling them, are the ever-recurrent auctions. Cattle, house- 
hold furnishings, whatever your wares, if you would sell them, 


‘hold an auction. > The interest that is shown, and the attendance 


and the bounty of tea served, made one young tourist, nearing 
the end of his letter of credit, wonder whether it might not be 
the part of financial wisdom to rent a vacant house, stock it with 
Made In Japan articles, and send for the auctioneer. 
Chiefly I was interested in the kind, or kinds, of folk who had 
cast their lot with the colony. In a boot-shop my measure was 
taken by a red-cheeked young Britisher. I weathered the shock, and 
proceeding along Sixth Avenue found that butcher, baker, grocer 
and stationer all were British; as likely as not from Aberdeen 
or Nottingham. A different order obtains in Kenya from that 
of British colonies in the Orient where retail shops, with manual 
labor, are left to natives or to settlers of another color. And in 
these Nairobi shops it is 
not merely the managers 
who are European. 
Salespeople, both men 
and women, are white. 
Why, one wonders, has 
this type of settler 
come? Certainly he can 
make little or no money 

, in competition with the 
Indian, who lives on 
next to nothing in a 
shanty roofed with 
Standard Oil cans, and 
who is, moreover, a 
heaven-born bargainer. 
Perhaps the young shop- 
keeper came on some 
bigger venture and met 
with disappointment, or 
is there to keep his eye 
open for opportunity. In 
any event he is widening 
his experience, and 
probably finds the mere 
making of his living 
more entertaining and 
adventurous than it 
would have been in 
England. Life in East 
Africa: Shas) 4ay. freer 
swing, and is lived on 
different proportions 
than on the tidy green 
island that all call 
“home.” Even the nos- 
talgia that is always 
manifest in colonial life 
is a bit of indulgence. It 
is pleasant to be just a 
little homesick; not too 
much. 

It must be fine to be a 
woman in Nairobi; 
there are so few. Per- 
haps not every one is a 
belle, but certainly there 
are no wall flowers at 
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dens of English posies; The fighters of the Kikuyu tribe, which functions in the territory of Kenya, look star- the weekly hops at the 
roses and dahlias and tlingly ferocious with their long, sharp spears, their knives and their barbaric attire. They hotels, The feminine el- 


$5 il- suffer, however, from one surprising weakness. less it y 
ee aeeoweet wil are more terrified by their stricken foe than by their living enemies, for they have an Chick types There 
“ . ingrained fear of death that is so acute that under ordinary circumstances they cannot : 
Nine acres in the cen- ‘even bring themselves to bury their own dead. When one of their men falls sick and his 
fellows think that he is likely to die, he is led off into the brush to perish alone. 


tre of Nairobi are given 


Fearless in battle and quick to kill, they ement divides into two 
is 
the woman of wide co- 
lonial experience, as ex- 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE KIKUYU TRIBE 
Like most of the other African tribes, the warlike Kikuyus are fond of ornaments, 
women grind corn in a characteristically primitive fashion, and the men are content to keep their somewhat elaborate fight- 


r The Kikuyus, like nearly all other African natives, 
are polygamous and the general rule seems to be that any ordinary individual can have three or four wives, though, 
as the wives are all acquired by purchase, their number is limited to the wealth of the prospective husband. 


ing equipment in readiness for the battle that may come at any time. 


quisite in Nairobi as she was in her tropic bungalow in India, 
where her husband or father used to be stationed. Pioneering 
in Kenya means nothing to this Anglo-Indian type in the way of 
relaxing standards in dress or formality of social code. Then 
there is the woman who comes straight from home, knowing 
nothing of life in the older colonies. Immediately she adopts 
rough rider hat, breeches, and a general lack of conventionality. 
Taken singly either of thése types is likely to be delightful. 
Taken together, as when they meet in street or road, they are 
entertaining in a degree yet higher, for their exchange of chat 
and courtesies makes a comedy well worth watching. It is as 
though a Back Bay Boston lady, decorously and with all her 
traditions in operation, should be traveling in the Far West, and 
there meet a New England woman who makes the place her 
home and outwests most of the westerners. 

In the streets of Nairobi, and in the roads leading to the town, 
I met many settlers from farm and cattle range. There could 
be, I think, no better way of getting vivid impressions of the 
various classes of settlers. Many travel in queer, makeshift 
vehicles, the foundations of which are American cars of cheap 


the war, 
easy to see they have 
been ; 
efficiency and were 
willing to let appear- 


on: -/ the 
go of the beginning 
years of farming. 


the dress. 


trench coats, some of | 
them sleeveless, and’ 
shirts that are in tat- 
ters. The hats are as 
storied, and various— 
campaign hats, topees 
that once were white 
and are now clay-col- 
ored, and well-worn 
teral 
with feathers or 
monkey fur. Most of 


with boots and stock- 


ings. ; } 
dress it is possible to 
place rather accu- 


which the settler be- | 
longs. 

There is the pi- 
twenty years ago. 
Usually he had tried 
farming elsewhere— 
in Australia perhaps, 
or South Africa, or 
Rhodesia. He has 
found out the com- 
pensations as well as 
the drawbacks of the 
settler’s life has struck 
a ‘balance weamd 
evolved a. philosophy 
of contentment. Of 
them all, the pioneer 
is probably getting most from the country. : 

Next is the sportsman who came to Africa to hunt big game, 
fell under the spell of the land, which is no myth, and remained. 
He has bought a farm and usually he works it intelligently. 
There are many settlers, easily recognized, who came out from 
England in the delusion that farming in Kenya is an easy shauri, 
yielding results so. quickly that the life of a country gentleman 
will be possible at once. A type less frequently seen is the cap- 
italist who has bought a farm as a speculative investment, and 
who, after many managers have failed, is trying to get his money 
back by managing the farm himself. And there is the war vet- 
eran who, having drawn a farm in the lottery, expected to find 
a ready-made farm and discovered instead a wide acreage of 
difficulties. More than a million acres have been divided in this 
soldier settlement scheme. Thus far it shows small indication 
of being a brilliant success. ed 

So one sees that Kenya is, and promises to remain, not a coun- 
try of vast estates, but rather, like New Zealand, one of small 
farms. A country, in short, of settlers’ homes. But bountiful 
as is the land, and brilliant the prospects, farming in Kenya is as 
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especially arm and leg bands. The 


revamped by — 
hands that aimed at 
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ances go hang. Some — 
are bench and barrel | 
only, and some have | 
home-made box bod- 
ies; they are an illu-_ 
minating commentary — 
ingenuity — 
necessary to make a 


war, too, is much of 
There are 
full suits of khaki toy 
be seen, and many — 
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the men wear “shorts” — 
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yet no sinecure. For 
one thing, there is no 
land bank, nor other 
source of monetary 
assistance; men are 
dependent on _ their 
own means and effort. 
Roads are primitive 
and the markets, ex- 
cept in certain dis- 
tricts, are uncertain. 
Railway charges are 
high, and labor is not 
always easy to get. 
But there seems to be 
no limit to Kenya’s 
possibilities; | appar- 
ently there is no ani- 
mal, tree or crop of 
economic value that 
cannot be raised in 
some part of the col- 
ony. The six thou- 
sand feet levels, which 
are Kenya’s best of- 
fering in the way of 
climate, produce the 
best crops, for at that 
altitude coffee, flax, 
maize, citrus, and 
most tropic and tem- 
‘perate zone fruits 
grow well. A thou- 
sand. feet further in 
the air, too high for 
coffee, tea has been 
experimented with 
successfully. North of 
Nairobi lies the great 
coffee district ; north- 
east are the sisal 
grow'ng areas. 

All this is informa- 
tion that comes to one 
in Nairobi; comes in 
talk with the settlers 
of different experi- 
ence and background. 

But whatever their 
differences, all were 
agreed on one sub- 
ject, that of Indian 
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franchise.  Excite- & nln bs. a zZ ; eR | Aa eee 
ment was running = ~~ A SAFARI AT REST IN KENYA Upderuocd GuUnderwoad 


high at the time of. 
my visit, early in 
1923, for the question 
of representation in 


cil was up for decision, Would the home government grant to 
the Indian settlers in Kenya equal representation with the Euro- 


pean? The importance of the question hung on the fact that the 


Indians in Kenya outnumber the Europeans four to one. The 
Legislative Council is elective, but the colonial office retains a 
voting power—the system common to crown colonies. 

Newspapers were full of the subject. Especially I remember 
an editorial in the East African Standard early in May, quoting 
long excerpts from an article printed elsewhere, entitled “An 
African 1776?” 

Here was a line to catch the eye of an American, and I read 
references to a famous tea party held in Boston harbour, and the 
drawing of a parallel. I clipped a bit of it. 

“Tn the sixth decade of the eighteenth century occurred a dis- 
pute between the British government and some colonists in North 
‘America over comparatively insignificant taxation problems. 

The Government and the country were unable to recognize the 
mighty issues at stake, and a revolution followed that brought 
nto existence a gigantic world power, and profoundly changed 
the history of our planet, not merely for two or three centuries, 


On the long treks across the illimitable plains of British East Africa, burdens are carried on the strong shoulders of the 

natives, and it is a common enough sight to see a safari—the only English word that even approximates safari is expedi- 

tion—resting on the plateau section in the vicinity of Mount Kenya, one of Africa’s highest peaks. 

~ Equator, this country has two summers and two winters and is thus able to produce crops twice a year. British East 
Africa or Kenya, as it is known today, was raised to the dignity of a Crown Colony in 1920, 


Located near the 


but for thousands of years to come. A similar lack of under- 
standing because of lack of interest surrounds the struggles 
for freedom of ten thousand white men in the heart of Africa. 
In 1760 most literate Englishmen vaguely knew where Massa- 
chusetts was, but in 1923 we doubt whether one-quarter of our 
people could, if led to a map, within ten minutes put a finger 
on Kenya. . . It may seem sensational to record the belief 
that this little-known Kenya question involves, for the future of 
our empire, issues of policy more important than have con- 
fronted the peoples living under the Union Jack since the revolt 
of the thirteen colonies.” 

Stirring reading, with my breakfast tea. Still more stirring 
to go into the streets and hear the talk. ‘Most of us have been 
in the army; we all have rifles except twenty-eight men. We 
have made a careful count,” I heard. Obviously they were ready 
to shoot the Indians out of the colony. There were mass meet- 
ings, public and private, and inflammatory orations were not 
lacking. I had unfortunately missed the 1776 excitement in 
America, but I have seen the troubles of the south which come 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Ke is 
ae eetesa ye 
walled city 


of ancient China. 
It stands like an 
old impenetrable 
fortress, on a flat 
barren plain al- 
most within. the 
shadow of the 
mountains which 
fringe Mongolia. 
Four gates pierce 
the mighty wall. 
When __ threatened 
with an attack the 
gates are barred 
and bolted, and the 
' parapets are man- 
ned to defend the 
city from the ma- 
rauding bands 
which roam _ the 
countryside. There 
is something wild 
and sinister in the 
city atmosphere. It 


The village guards of old China are armed with 


crude, heavy, home-made blunderbusses that can lurks around the 
only be fired with difficulty. They are almost murky stones of 
equally dangerous at both ends. These villages the city wall and 
along the Mongol frontier are in more or less h Honk dh 
constant fear of attack from local bandits who OVE eee tnd 
roam the hills, raiding as their strength and op- tem ples which 

portunity permit. loom above the 


massive gates. It 
mingles with the heartless crowds which are ever teeming 
through the streets—a relentless spirit—the spirit of an over- 
peopled land where the stragglers in life go down with never 
the hope of a helping hand. 

It was in the autumn that W. D. Burden and I left Peking 
for this city on the north frontier of China. There we were to 
outfit an expedition to hunt the wild sheep among the nearby 
mountains on the Mongol border. 

A train journey of two days brought us to the rail-head which 
was situated on the great plain not far from Kueihua. On the 
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TRAVELS 


STALKING WILD SHEEP ON. THE 
MONGOLIAN FRONTIER 


A Strange Walled City of Ancient China—The Curious Village School—The 
Six-Puff Pipe of Friendship—Sheep at Last—The Kill. 


By Mason SEars 


station platform we were engulfed by a mob of chattering cool- | 
ies who struggled frantically with one another for possession 
of our baggage. There was a desperateness about these im-_ 
poverished wretches to whom an extra copper was as life or 
death.. They were left to the haughty supervision of Hsu, our 
Chinese “boy”, while we set out to find the compound of the 
British-American Tobacco Company in the heart of the city, two 
miles away. 

We had scarce started on our quest when we became en- 
veloped and suffocated by the swirling clouds of dust which 
swept across the barren ‘plain before the city wall. While trudg- 
ing along we became aware ofa strange faint noise in the air. 
It was hectic and distressful, and came from the weary masses 
of yelling humanity in distant. Kueihuaa noise peculiar to the 
toiling citres of China. 

We entered the city through the north gate. In the gloom of 
its tunnel-like passage hung a row of empty wooden cages which 
often had contained the bloody heads of executed bandits! In- 
side the wall was seething activity. We threaded our way 
through streams of traffic. Ragged children played in the streets. 
Strolling peddlers advertised their wares by blowing horns or 
shaking rattles. Coolies, harnessed to stone-laden trucks, 
sweated and strained to move their burdens inch by inch. Pek- 
ing carts rumbied past. Inside the covered top of one a Manchu 
lady, with a flower in her hair, leaned forward to stare at our 
strange white faces and ugly clothes. We were never free from 
staring yellow faces and it was a relief to arrive at the quarters 
of the agents of the B. A. T. Company, where we found refuge 
from the gaping throng which had dogged our steps. 

It was pleasant, indeed, with the East shut out, to enjoy the 
security of European surroundings. But it was not for long, 
for the mysterious East can penetrate the staunchest compound 
gate. It can even cross the widest ocean to cast its spell upon 
a willing victim. 

There was no escape; and it shortly drew us to the compound 
roof where the noise of the city came up to our ears. It was 
the end of the Eighth Moon, and from all sides the thump of 
tom-toms, notes of weird music, and the intermittent explosions 
of fire-crackers proclaimed the eve of the Mid-Autumn Festival. 
In the courtyards pigtails dangled from the bobbing heads which 
kow-towed before lighted joss sticks. A nearby pagoda, fantastic 
and calm, stood out sharply in the deepening dusk. In the north 
the mountains rose purple against a crimson sky.. There were 
our hunting grounds; and there also, disappearing into the ranges 
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the little villages on the Mongolian border endlessly, exactly as they have 


ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF TRAVEL IN CHINA 
The old and the new, the camel and the motor, traverse old China side by side. 


Caravans going up to and returning from the Gobi Desert jog past 
been doing for hundreds of years past. If Marco Polo were to return 


to the caravan-route today he would be able to discern no essential difference. Caravans usually have mounted guards, front and rear, with, between 
them, section after section, fifteen camels to a string, and not a noise to break the silence save the clanking bell of the leader. 
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; ae : THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


Certainly, the Great Wall of China still remains as one of the wonders of the world. For fifteen hundred miles the wall wanders from the eastern 
sea, west along the Mongolian frontier. The construction of the wall was begun in the third century B.C. in order to keep out the Tartar tribes that 
periodically swept down into China. Its height varies from twenty feet to fifty feet, and its thickness from fifteen to twenty-five feet at the base ; 

to twelve feet at the top. At some places, at intervals ot two hundred yards, there are towers, forty feet high, designed for sentry stations. 


was the Long White Trail along whose chalky path must climb golia was in the clutches of the Red Armies from Russia. There i 
the traveler who would go to Tibet, the mysterious forbidden were mutterings of smouldering revolutions; and everywhere the 
land of Central Asia. Near the trail the camel-pass wound up menace of bandits. No place here for the well-ordered ways of 
to the bleak and wind-swept plains of the Gobi Desert. the western world. This was the “interior”, a hard country, 
_ Unrest was in the air. To the south the Eighteen Provinces where the white man seldom ventured far without a rifle. 
squirmed under the oppression of their military Tuchuns. Mon- Before departing for the mountains, the city officials com- 
me . pelled us to accept two mounted police guards as 
be Reina test gaa * J an escort for the entire hunt. They reported for 


duty minus any visible badge of office. Their 
police caps were discarded; their epaulets re- 
moved ; and eyen their rifles left behind that there 
might be no risk of losing them to the bandits, 
an irrefutable bit of Chinese logic. They lent a 
feeling of security to the expedition. 

It was early on the first day of the ninth moon 
that our small company of carts and natives left 
Kueihua and headed across the plain for the dis- 
tant hills. Throughout the morning we passed 
lines of mule carts jolting toward the city while 
their aimless drivers slept out their dusty lives | 
oblivious to the penetrating squeaks of ungreased 
axles. Once some Mongols with a herd of un- 
tamed ponies, fresh from the Gobi, thundered 
across the plain in a cloud of dust. Always, 
everywhere, dust! . 
. s In the afternoon the plain gave way to rolling 
TRANSPORTATION A LA WHEELBARROW foothills which rapidly grew into full-sized moun- 

Factory hands often are to be seen riding to work on wheelbarrows, using,them as street tains. There were wearisome climbs and long 
cars, and often six or eight girls will pile on one wheelbarrow, sitting three and four on a descents before we entered a stony canyon and . 
side to balance it. The strength of Chinese coolies seems incredible; it is not uncommon pulled up to the crude yellow mud dwellings of a | 


~ to see two men lift a bale of cotton or carry a cased piano, and the loads they wrestle with 2 ? c 
on their clumsy wheelbarrows are beyond belief. little mountain village. It was not more than a 


A YELLOW MUD MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF CHINA 


‘The mud cities of China and Mongolia have changed none of their characteristics as the centuries have passed over 
them. The larger ones are more or less surrounded by a somewhat battered wall, and even the smaller have primi- 


TRAVEL 


_It was in keeping with — 
the chances of the chase — 
that we blundered upon 
four sheep during this, 
our first day in the field. 
We were trudging be- 
tween the treeless hills, 
along the tortuous path of 
a stony canyon bed, when 
the rounding of a bend 
revealed the slope on 
which they stood—three ~ 
ewes and a ram. They 
were timid, wary crea- 
tures with gray coats and 
larger frames than the 
Big Horns of our Rocky 
Mountains. The ram, 
distinguished by his coil- 
ing horns, was more alert 
than the ewes who gave 
us little heed. He was 
armed with an eyesight 
many times as sharp as, 
ours, and gazed at us in- 
tently until we took to- 
cover. From there we 
were able to. follow the 
flock with field glasses as 
they grazed their way to- 
ward the hill crest, rose 
. into the skyline, and dis- 
eo ve ; appeared. : 

It fell to my lot to 
make an exhausting stalk 
in which Namajin, our 
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tive defenses of one kind or another. They are sun-dried and dirty, with never-ceasing dust clouds sweeping in over | Number one”’ hunter, dis- 
them from the baked plains. In many of these villages no white man has ever set foot, but to know one is to know played the skill and cau- 


dozen compounds, all huddled together 
for protection against the robbers. Like 
most villages of the interior, it was utterly 
secluded, cut off, as it were, from the 
bustling world at large. 

A crowd of curious villagers collected 
to watch our arrival. A wink at a small 
child among the group produced a broad 
grin and giggles of embarrassment as she 
hid a pair of efes that were made to 
smile, 

We selected a compound and entered to 
find that the courtyard served as home 
for all, donkeys, cows, horses, dogs, 
people, cats and grunting pigs. Drain- 
age was unknown and the ground was so 
littered with the filth of ages that we 
found ourselves hopping from spot to 
spot. The women of the house hobbled 
pitifully about on the stumps of their 
bound feet, victims of a barbaric custom 
which conservative China will be slow to 
change. They swept a room for us while 
its numerous but good-natured occupants 
squeezed with their belongings into other 
already overcrowded quarters. 

When darkness put an end to work, the 
villagers retired and left the night to the 
yelping dogs. These slinking creatures 
of the day seemed transformed at night 
into howling maniacs, who never missed 
an opportunity to indulge in a barking 
tantrum which reverberated through the 
hills and only subsided through lack of 
breath to the comparative silence of spo- 
radic outbursts, 

At dawn on the following morning we 
were on the march as the village began 
to bestir itself for another day in the end- 
less round of its monotonous existence. 


them all. 


A STREET CORNER IN CHINA “Hts Canadian, Pacific Reilway 


The street merchants of China sit patiently hour after hour by their wares, awaiting the inevitable 

buyer. There is none of the aggressive quality of the western vendor. On these street corner 

stalls everything to eat, drink and smoke is sold; in fact, they are a combination tobacco shop, drug- . 

store and delicatessen. True, the sanitation is*by no means all that it might be, but the convenience 
of having everything at hand, whether it is sanitary or not, makes up for a little dirt. 
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tion which has made him 
known, to all the sheep 
hunters of north China. 
Under his. direction a 
ridge was gained where 
the animals could be seen 
beneath us within easy 
range. The ram stood on 
a jagged promontory, 
looking down on the can- 
yon far below. I took 
aim, fired, and missed. 
With a bound he was off, 
preceded by the ewes. .A 
few leaps put them be- 
hind a ledge, safe from 
pursuing bullets. When 
their gray forms next ap- 
peared, they were leaping 
up the slopes on the dis- 
tant side of the canyon, 
where they were quickly 
lost to view. Further 
pursuit was useless, for a 
frightened flock is a van- 
ished flock which will not 


NAMAJIN, THE EXPEDITION’S CHIEF HUNTER 


ee 


rest for many a weary Namajin was well accustomed to stalking wild sheep through still wilder country, and the success or failure of the 


mile. 

Groans of disappoint- 
ment were now issuing 
from Namajin. When these ceased he sank to the ground, shak- 
ing his head. Here he filled and lighted his small Chinese pipe 
and puffed awhile. Soon in deep thought, he raised his brown 
eyes from the ground and gazed wistfully toward the distant 
hills, There followed another spasm of groans, after which we 
rose to our feet and commenced to descend to the canyon. 

Five days passed before sheep were seen again. Our outfit 
was shifting from one village to another when they were spied 
—ten of them; but they fled on sight. 

Our new hunting quarters were. at a village in the camel-pass 


HE VILLAGERS IN THE COURTYARDS STARED OPENLY 


expedition was very near to him. When his master missed’a shot Namajin would moan loudly, sit down and fill 
his small Chinese pipe. When his fit of anguish had entirely vented itself he would rise and go on—still moaning. 
The other coolies were at his beck and call, and he even insisted that he have a man ferry him across streams. 


leading up to Mongolia and it was usual at dusk to hear outside 
our compound the dull clank of a passing bell. It told of the 
great camel caravans moving toward the Gobi. As much of 
their traveling was done in the. dark, it was not until the setting 
sun was well below the hill tops that the long caravans filed 
through the canyon, with mounted guards at front and rear. 
They passed, section after section, fifteen camels to a string, and 
not a noise to break the silence save the leader’s clanking bell. 
As the stately beasts, tied nose to tail, swung slowly through the 
fading twilight, their humped backs were silhouetted black 

against the evening sky. 
' They embodied the very 
spirit of the East. 

Sometimes the caravans 
made a short halt by the 
village while the section 
men dismounted to in- 
spect their beasts. These 
men were Mongols, silent 
and erect. Their faces 
were burned red by the 
fierce winds of the desert 
and stamped with a stur- 
diness which reflected the 
rigors of nomadic life. 
When ready to continue 
the journey, each man 
pulled down the head of 
his animal and placing a 
foot on the shaggy neck, 
was lifted to its back 
amid a series of protest- 
ing grunts. The armed 
guards sprang on their 
ponies, and once more the 
caravan moved up the 
canyon and was gradu- 
ally lost in the gloom of 
the pass. 


The village school was 
held in our compound, in 
a room which opened 
only into ours. When we 
first. put in appearance 
the furious racket which 
was issuing from _ its 


hice 


As a rule the village courtyards were so filthy that they could only be navigated by leaping from spot to spot. The depth abruptl 
villagers were hardly more clean than their courtyards. The curiosity of the men could not be restrained. They Theis door ee ar Sa 


entered the room where the leaders of the expedition slept and looked them over; not a moment of the day or 
night was free from their wondering surveillance, which, when they overcame their fear, was not unfriendly. 
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while we established out 
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atmosphere. 


soon lose caste. 


quarters they regarded us in breathless silence. When we were 
installed their door closed and the racket recommenced. 

Filled with a curiosity equaled only by that of the Chinese, I 
peered through a crack in the door. In a dark and stifling room 
sat five small boys, each holding a book plastered with charac- 
ters. They were reciting simultaneously at the top of their 
lungs while their inattentive woman teacher was engaged in 
sipping tea. It was a school of old China, where little was 
studied of any value. They were shrieking the sayings of the 
ancients, in time to the motion of their small bodies which 
swayed from side to side. The noise continued with varying 
intensity, in proportion to the boredom with which they were 
afflicted. Perhaps the sight of a crawling insect or of my eye, 
spied through the door crack, would cause a momentary lull; but 
on the withdrawal of either object the shouting was resumed 
with redoubled vigor. Only when the tedious day had passed 
and darkness had long made study impossible was the school 
dismissed. That was the signal for all pupils to tumble into our 
room and stare at us with mouths agape. - After that, each child 
laid his book upon the ancestral altar by the door, made a low 
- kow-tow, and with one last glance at us stepped out into the 

evening air. 

_ We saw no sheep in the neighborhood of this village and were 
obliged to strike deeper into the hills. 

The day’s march brought us to our destination— a group of 
villages on a basin hemmed in by the mountains. Here the 
bandit rumors were verified. They had been on the rampage 
and had attacked the village in which we were quartered two 
nights before. One villager was seriously wounded and a na- 
tive guard had been organized to keep watch by night and by 
day. They were child-like in their admiration for our powerful 
repeating rifles which put to shame their crude hand-made blun- 
derbusses, so heavy as to be scarcely manageable. 


ae SESS here: 


A SWEETMEAT SELLER OF CHINA 


The coastal cities of China show the influence of western civilization, although they never entirely lose their Oriental 
Here, however, the pigtail has been abandoned for the most part, and the women no. longer bind their 
feet. It is far different in the interior; there the pigtail is a necessity and the woman who did not bind her feet would 
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A week of hunting 
through the surround- 
ing hills gained us 
nothing; no bandits; 
no sheep. During this 
period we. lived in 
the compound of a 
little village temple. 
It was an _ insignifi- 
cant mud_ structure 
scarcely distinguish- 
able from a common 
‘dwelling. Dilapida- 
tion had set in. Holes 
in the walls of our 
room admitted scores 
of sparrows and the 
air was constantly 
filled with the whir 
of their flitting wings. 
It had become a nat- 
ural aviary with all 
the prominent ear- 
marks attendant upon 
its zoological counter- 
part. At night we 
slept under the gaze 
of all manner of 
gods. There were 
angry gods and placid 
gods; white - faced 
gods and coal black 
gods. A demon 
crouched above my 
cot with two raised 
swords. In _ the 
course of our occu- 
pation village attend- 
ance at the temple 
was exemplary. But, 
surely, after we were 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


gone, the sparrows 
once more reigned 
supreme. 

Persistent failure 


to find sheep where 
they had been reported decided us to make for localities where 
the wanderings of game were undisclosed. 

The first march led between two ranges, now high upon the 
mountainside, now low along the canyon bed. At one place, far 
from any habitation, we came upon the lone figure of a small 
wayside Buddha reposing at the rear of a rocky recess. He sat 
as if bidding the thirsty traveler to stop and drink from the 
spring which trickled into the pool beside the trail. Here the 
donkey men and hunters halted, uncoiled their queques, and 
bowed three times. Our “boy”, Hsu, and the police guards 
passed the idol without deigning to take notice; for to recognize 
a local god of the ignorant hill folk would have cost them a 
loss of “‘face”—a self-imposed dignity dear to all Chinese. 

The police guards rented their ponies to us; but rather than 
walk they demonstrated the proverbial Chinese disregard for 
animals by straddling the backs of two heavily-laden donkeys. 
The small beasts staggered pitifully under their excessive bur- 
dens. There were many fords to cross in which they struggled 
belly deep against the buffeting attack of icy torrents. More 
than once they balked in midstream while their ludicrous riders 
balanced themselves with feet hitched into the air, on seats of 
camp bedding which slipped perilously from flank to flank. 

The streams presented no obstacle to Namajin. Although on 
foot he surmounted the difficulty in characteristic fashion. At 
the water’s edge he invariably sat down on a convenient rock 
while the second native hunter removed his shoes and breeches. 
When prepared for the ordeal the unfortunate man lifted Nama- 
jin to his back, carried him across the stream and deposited him 
on the further bank where the march was resumed without a word. 

When Hsu was asked about this remarkable procédure, he re- 
plied, “Please Master, I talkee you littee piece. Namajin vely 
bad man. All same bandit . . . . Chinee man aflaid he make a 

(Continued on page 49) 


tary of Spray River, 


hind us with the 


train. He had given 
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ON THE TRAIL TO CANADA’S MATTERHORN 


By EtHeEL C. McDonatp 


HE Banff-Mt. Assiniboine Walking Tour was inaugurated 
in 1920 under the auspices of the Alpine Club of Canada. 
The director of the club realized that the Canadian 
Rockies were practically only accessible to members, and there 
were many who did not enjoy a strenuous outing such as this 
mountaineering club afforded, though they were still followers of 
the blazed trail. Comparatively few, however, left the beaten 
routes and entered this district until the tour was opened. Here- 
tofore, parties had to take their own guide and pack train, and 
the expenses incurred were heavy and there was often lack of 
comfort. 

The Tour, which covers about ninety miles, starts from 
Middle Springs Camp, Banff, the famous resort, which is its 
headquarters. The objective of the tour is Mt. Assiniboine, the 
Matterhorn of the Canadian Rockies, for which parties leave 
twice a week. 

Eau Claire, the first camp on this now well-known tour, is 
reached by a good 
driving road which 
follows the Spray 
River for a distance 
of seven miles. The 
camp is located on 
a picturesque site at 
the conjunction of 
the Spray River and 
a turbulent moun- 
tain stream, between 
two valleys whose 
sides are clothed to 
timber line by dense 
pine. forests, sur- 
mounted by ragged 
limestone peaks 
Tents are pitched 
on the river bend, 
where the water 
boils and rushes be- 
tween the rocks as 
if hurrying to their 
goal. pes 

The — following 
morning our party 
made an early start, 
as a distance of 
fourteen miles had 
to be covered before 
reaching the next. 
camp. The _ trail 
crossed the river by 
a bridge and led up 
a steep bank into 
heavy timber, then 
turmed south 
through an open 
forest beside a tum- 
bling brook, a tribu- 


to Moose Lodge, 
possibly better 
known as_ White 


Man’s Cabin. Billy, 
the guide, was be- 


packer and pack 


me instructions : SS rs 
where to find can- 
vas pails, cups and 
the stream in the 
event of his not 
reaching this spot in 
time to get water 
for tea. This site 


apart. 


MOUNT ASSINIBOINE, THE MATTERHORN OF NORTH AMERICA 

Not far from Banff, the towering mass of Mount Assiniboine rises nearly twelve thousand feet 
above the plain. Glaciers and Alpine meadows meet here, and snow and wild flowers are not far 
This is the objective in the Banff-Assiniboine Walking Tour, a yearly trip that covers a 
distance of about ninety miles between the city and Lo ) 
on the boundary line between the province of Alberta and that of British Columbia. 


Cordilleran tract of western Canada comprises an area of I 
miles, with many peaks of more than ten thousand feet and a few of more than thirteen thousand. 


was chosen for lunch because it was near water. In the lan- 
guage of a guide giving directions in the open Billy said, “When 
you come to the cabin, go south to the sign Mt. Assiniboine; 
near this is a windfall, the pails and cups are cached there. 
From here go past the cabin due east till you find a trail leading 
north; take this to the stream.” 

I started off with one of the party and found the trail due 
north. We walked on and on down a ravine and up the side of 
it into another. I questioned if the stream had dried up and was 
obsessed with visions of a wrong trail and a hungry group wait- 
ing for tea. At last we came to the stream in a beautiful open 
wood, at least half a mile from the cabin; but then Billy said it 
was near, and what is a mile to go for water ?—distance is cer- 
tainly nothing in this part of the world. 

We left White Man’s Cabin directly after lunch. The trail 
led through timber for some distance, then into meadows. Two 
miles before Upper Spray Lake was reached, the sun, partially 
hidden at intervals 
all afternoon, sud- 
denly became veiled 
in filmy grey clouds. 
The mountains at 
this particular spot 
are most beautiful, 
peak rising upon 
peak in all direc- 
tions. 

The sky was grey 
and thin lines of 
grey clouds hugged 
the mountains be- 
fore racing along 
their face; 2th ¢ 
scene was a study in 
grey with the excep- 
tion of distant sum- 
mits veiled in dull 
blues and purples, 
giving the needed 
dash of color to this 
otherwise somber 
setting. The wind 
caught the depres- 
sion of the day; it 
whistled and moaned 
through the dead 
trees, and an oc- 
casional shriek rent 
the air as the ghost 
of a tree destroyed 
by a forest fire 
might cry out. 

The trail leading 
into Fishing Camp 
Jed through mead- 
ows with undulating 
hills. A camp fire 
greeted us on ar- 
rival, with savory 
odors emanating 
from pots and pans. 
We ate in the open 
on wooden planks 
nailed to trees, which 
formed the table. It 
was a picturesque 
setting, this huge 
camp fire and steam- 
ing black iron pots 
and the guide and 
packer in their gav 
neckpieces, cook- 
ing and serving. 
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Mount Assiniboine is situated 
The entire 
nearly six hundred thousand square 


the mountain. 
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_MULEBACK “DIPLOMACY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


A Diplomatic Invasion—Breaking a Record on Muleback—The Mysteries of 
Ham and Soap—An Andean School and a Strange Ceremonial. 


By Doucitas MacpuFr 


The following account of the arrival of the American Minister to Honduras to take up his new duties 
at the Legation was written by one of the members of his staff. Mr. Macduff’s keen sense of values 
has permitted him to paint a vivid picture of both the trials and amemities of diplomatic life in Cen- | 


into the Gulf; on the one side the 

low-lying shore of El Salvador, with 
its crinkled hills and valleys in the misty 
distance and the still active volcano of San 
Miguel looming up in motherly bulk afar 
off; on the other side, Nicaragua; in front, 
the mainland of Honduras with the hills 
that we must soon traverse, discernible 
through the dancing heat-waves as they 
trembled upward from the vast extent of 
plain. The Gulf at length disgorged us 
into the estuary and our launch put-putted 
through a labyrinthian interweaving of 
channels which wandered purposelessly 
through the densest sort of tropical bush, 
shrubs and stunted trees. The marvel of it 
was that our languid boatmen invariably 
picked the right channel, for we fully antic- 
ipated a landing in Nicaragua or in El Sal- 
vador as being as likely as one on the 
Honduran mainland. In such a desolation 
of growth and water, one loses all sense of 
direction ; your vision is cut to a few yards 
on every side and the very air you breathe 
seems shut in and baked by a pitiless sun 
to a heat many degrees warmer than that 
out in the bay. 


Cinta the Tigre Island we came out 


During the hot, drearisome ride, all of us gradually and almost 
unconsciously dropped into a siesta with the single exception 
One of his companions stretched out 


of the man at the rudder. 


tral America.—Editor. 


FEA Bye tee 28) 


Honduras, the second largest Central Ameri- 
can Republic, has an area of about forty-five 
thousand square miles. Honduras passed 
from Spanish into British hands, and in 1821 
proclaimed its independence. The principal 
source of wealth is the banana in which there 
is a large export trade with the United States. 
Although rich in minerals, the greater part of 
the country remains unexploited. 


schoolmaster and the telegraph operator. 
native, later to be known by us as Julian Mejia, approached and 
accosted the Minister in a set speech:—. 

“Sefior Ministro, I salute Your Excellency in the name of the 
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on the railless eight-inch deck, his face and 
feet bare to the sun; the engine operator, 
faithful to the proximity of his charge, 
dropped with the heat, his head nodding 
lower and lower until his home-made junco 
hat would tickle the soles of his neighbor’s 
feet ; thereupon the ticklee would open one 
eye half-dazedly, kick out with a foot, hit 
the engineer in the head, and relapse into 
slumber while the other in turn, would start 
half-way up, glance around after the man- 
ner of a sick cow, slip once more into un- 
consciousness” andthe performance would 
be repeated, I watched this vicious circle, 
fascinated, for over an hour until I, too, 
succumbed, starting up half awake from 
time to time at the sudden cry of a white 
garza as’ she took startled wing from a 
nook invaded by our advancing craft. 
At three in the afternoon we were all 
awakened by the jefe announcing that San 
Lorenzo -was just around the bend and, 
sure enough, the green lane of the channel 
debauched at an arid spot of burning sand. 
Here we were met by several officials of 
San Lorenzo, the Alcalde bearing a silver- 
topped staff, the insignia of his office, the 
A fourth linen-clad 


ig eee 


ks : A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF TEGUCIGALPA 
egucigalpa, the capital of the Republic, has a population of thirty-five thousand. The city is difficult to reach from either coas j i 
28 : : ; : t, but the jour 
usually made from Amapala on the Pacific side, that being the easier of the two. The climate is sub-tropical. Besides the evehipeeeed apricdiaed 
interests, there is the mining of gold, silver, marble and mica. To the north of the city roads are now in the process of construction, so that here- 
after Tegucigalpa will be within reach of the traveler who draws the line at the ubiquitous mule. : 


| 
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CARRIERS RESTING AT EL SAUCE 
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Transport in Honduras is still in the primitive stage. The heavy, single-tongued wagons with solid wheels are usually drawn by bullocks and are 
used for heavy loads, but when merchandise or produce is to be taken any great distance the never-failing mule comes into play. His load, taken day 
in and day out, averages about two hundred and fifty pounds, and with this he will keep going at a gentle lope until he is stopped by force. On the 
/ other hand, he cannot be made to hurry. Rest houses along the road furnish shade from the sun and elementary refreshment, 


Senor Presidente of the Republic of Honduras, of the Honduran 
people, and in my own name. I have at your disposal beasts of 
burden and saddle-animals, to conduct you to the Capital. I am 
charged by my Jefe, the President, to place myself uncondition- 
ally at your orders.” j 
There was but one thing I had against Don Julian. He was 

an excellent guide, and an amiable companion, but he had no 
front teeth. Anyone who knows Spanish will appreciate the fre- 
quency with which sibilant s’s, z’s and c’s occur in the aforesaid 
set speech. Don Julian had stationed himself in close proximity 
to us and, apparent- 

‘ly unaware of the 
inevitable conse- 
quences of his den- 
tal infirmity, he did 
not ease up in any 
degree when these 
obtrusive conso- 
nants did not en- 
counter the usual 
hazards as they 
sought to escape. It 
was hot and we 
needed water but 
not in just that way. 
‘It reminded me of 
‘a, party my mother 
had given my little 
sister when one of 
the small guests left 
her chicken patty 
“Why, , 
Mary,” queried my 
mother, “don’t you 
like chicken patty?” 
SOM ryes said - 
Mary, “T like chick- 
en patty, but I don’t 
like this chicken 
patty.” 

~ Don Julian led 
us from the land- 
ing to an adobe hut 
fronting. on the 
square. San Lor- 


mala’ breaks off at Honduras. 
enzo, we _ found, 


é THE LAND OF GREAT DEPTHS 
Honduras is mountainous and richly timbered, abounding in minerals, the principle of which that 


have so far been developed being gold and silver. 
ford continuous panoramas of magnificent scenery. While volcanoes are unknown, occasional slight 
shocks are felt, for the volcanic chain, which periodically causes such havoc in Salvador and Guate- 
While Honduras suffers badly from a want of good roads, an inter- 
oceanic road between the Atlantic and Pacific is under construction. 


boasted, although not very obtrusively, of about six squat, adobe 
huts built in a cluster on a stretch of blazing sand. Not a spear 
of grass, not a tree, not a shrub broke the rays of a scorching 
sun. The season was summer (November to April or May) 
when everything dries up in the constant, overpowering heat. 
The very sand sizzled the saliva expectorated with frequency and 
frankness by our friends. 

Our entrance to the hut was disputed by a large razor-backed 
hog, which gruntingly sought the outer air pursued by various 
domestic fowls. Our first view was of the calloused soles of 


two huge, brown, 
bare feet impaled, 
so to speak, on 


either side of a sag- 
ging hammock, As 
Julian called, these 
slowly see - sawed 
downwards bringing 
up a round, smiling 
face belonging to 
Mama Lencha, or 
Lenchita, if you are 
a particular friend 
of hers, without 
whose amiable ac- 
quaintance one does 
not know Hondu- 
ras, at least from 
the Pacific side.” 
Mama lLencha 
shook hands affably 
with the Minister 
and myself and in- 
vited us to occupy 
two rickety, home- 
made chairs, the sil- 
lén (rocker) for the 
Minister to whom 
greater honor was 
due. 


She then busied 
herself in preparing 
a meal of fried eggs, 
fried bananas and a 
stack of leopard- 
spotted tortillas. 


Fertile valleys. and pine-covered tablelands af- 
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She shuffled to and 
fro across the bare 
dirt floor of the 
shanty, shooing 
chickens from her 
path. Ever and 
anon she would 
clutch one side of 
her kimono-like up- 
per garment, which 
constantly sought to 
escape its proper 
duty by — slipping 
down off her ample 
bosom and arm. 
Frequently there 
was not more than 
a fraction of an inch 
between me and 
nervous prostration. 
I moralized that 
such exposure was 
to be criticized only 
when innocent and 
accidental as in 
Honduras, but 
never in our own 
Northern ball- 
rooms where the to- 
pography from a 
bird’s-eye point of 
view, so to speak, is 
even more expan- 
sive. 


Our first meal on 
Honduran soil was 
nourishing and pal- 
atable, though un- 
doubtedly .a_ blind 
man might have en- 
joyed it more than 
we did. Don Julian 
came in to announce 
that the  saddle- 
mules were in readi- 
ness, but that the 
pack-animals for 
our trunks had not 
yet arrived. As the 
ride from San‘Lor- 
enzo to  Pespire, 
our first stopping- 
place, was a matter 
of six hours, at least 
to the novice, we 
decided not to wait, 
for it was now 
shortly after four 
o'clock. We pulled 
our riding breeches 
out from our bag- 
gage. I stood on 
the top of a stack of 
trunks in a corner 
of the mud aduana 
or, custom-house, to 
array myself. I 
was just teetering 
dizzily on one leg 
seeking to insert the 
other in a recalci- 
trant breeches-hole 
when what was ap- 
parently the entire 


population of San Lorenzo trooped in, unsmilingly, to assist at the 
function. Evidently they had been surreptitiously summoned by 
that sort of telepathy so often observed in these countries, which 
operates without the intervention of messenger, wire or radio. 
The spectators formed in a respectful circle around me while my 


SS Sis SNCS aS as 
REVOLUTIONARY SCENES IN HOND 
During troublous times it is by no means uncommon to see a 
down the street. In the center a general of the revolutionary 
of the old American Legation, while below is a file of sadly 
large, Honduras has been remarkably free from revolutionary 
In 1871 the country was plunged into war with Guatemala, 
against Nicaragua. 


NES 

URAS 
party of revolutionists come trotting 
party is cutting a corner just in front 
typical Honduran soldiery. By and 


outbreaks, though it has had its share. 
and in 1894 the sword was taken up 


ascending interior, 


PRAY Ly 


acrobaties 


the breeches 
With haste - slowed 
fingers, I nervously 
sought to rip, tear 
or bite (you know 


con-_ 
tinued. An embar-_ 
rassing interlude in- — 
tervened when [I © 
found that I had 
forgotten to unlace ~ 
leg. 


what I mean) the ~ 


laces apart 


apace. When it was 


done, I expected a 


while — 
the audience grew — 


cheer, at least, but | 
the crowd silently 


withdrew before me 
as I emerged to 


mount my mule. I © 


learned subsequent- 


‘ly the cause of their 


curiosity—they had 
never before 
any B. VoD ysy aa 


We bid adieu to 


the courteous offi- 


cials who had gath- — 


ered again to bid us 
“Vayan Vos, con 
Dids,” (May you go 


seen 0 


(Sse 


on your way with — 


God), paid 
thanked Mama Len- 
cha, 


and 


mounted our | 


unshod mules 


equipped with na- 


tive saddles and 
were off. 
At times we 


passed a flimsy, 
straw-thatched hut 
with open- work 
walls through which 
we glimpsed broods 
of anaemic-looking, 
half-naked children 
playing on the dirt 
floor with assorted 
live-stock. Tired- 
moving,  slatternly 
women crushed out 
the tortilla masa on 
concave stones 


it into shape for 
roasting on the 
home-made earthen 
half - bowl heating 
over an open hole of 
their adobe oven. It 
is a puzzle to me 
yet, after years in 
the country, where 
and how these iso- 
lated peoples in the 


or 
dexterously slapped 


desert wastes grow 


the maize for their 
tortillas or procure 
sustenance for their 
babies and _live- 
stock. The source 
of their water sup- 


ply is even more of a mystery, although apparently their modest 
wants of this commodity require only sufficient for internal use. 

As I have said, it is usually a six-hour trip by muleback 
from San Lorenzo to Pespire, located in the foothills of the 
Apparently the Minister was trying for a 
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jrecord, for he con- 
\tinuously urged his 
janimal out of the 
paso fino all Central 
| American mules af- 
trail, into a gallop. 
|My mule was will- 
jing in spirit and 
‘strong in flesh, but 
‘evidently in a con- 
| stant state of uncer- 
tainty as to the or- 
‘der in which his 
‘hoofs should form 
‘contact with the 
ground. I was 
bounced, jolted, 
‘pitched, jounced 
and diddled on my 
flat, hard native 
saddle like a chip 
caught between two 
choppy cross - cur- 
rents in midstream, 
‘until I wondered 
why the Spanish In- 
quisitors had not 
thought up that 
method of torturing 
their victims. I 
could feel my: al- 
leged brain frizzling 
in my cranium from 
the furnace - like 
heat; I was choked 
‘and suffocated with 
dust; my eyes 
blurred with the re- 
flection from the 
whitened roadway 
and my face, neck 
and ears were slow- 
ly .shriveling to a 
crackled state not 
dissimilar, except in 
hue, to the native 
chicharrén, pigskin 
roasted to a crisp 
over charcoal. 

As we pounded 
mile after mile, un- 
used for_ several 
years to riding as I 
was, my agony de- 
prived me of all in- 
terest in my _ sur- 
roundings, My sole 
purpose in life was 
to keep eyes fixed 
on the south end of 
the Minister’s mule 
as it went north and 
to strive to keep the 
‘gap between us 
from _ widening. 
Don Julian, though 
born in the saddle, 
was left far behind, 
submerged and for- 
gotten in the dust 
screen. A large 
share of a can of 
preserved pears 
contributed by the 
German yice-consul, 
with which I had 
polished off my 
lunch in the tug, be- 


jfect on the long 


TEGUCIGALPA IS TAKEN BY REVOLUTIONISTS 


As the revolutionists enter the capital city they look more like an armed mob than an army. Never- 

theless, they are hardy fighters and, as they draw up before the National Palace, they present, if 

not an impressive picture, at least one that is by no means devoid of menace. The South American 

revolutionist is usually barefoot, but so is the federal soldier. As a rule, the first act of revolution- 

ary forces is to raid the nearest foreign stores and supply themselves with equipment. In return for 

this they give notes which, if the revolution happens to be successful, may possibly be redeemed 
; at a fraction of their face value. 
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gan an acrimonious 
dispute with other 
elements in my in- 
nards, finally merg- 
ing into open hostil- 
ities. One refrain 
kept running 
through my head, 
the Twenty - third 
Psalm, which tells 
us about being led 
through green pas- 
tures and besides 
still waters. I knew 
the Minister was 
doing all this on 
purpose and I began 
to vow vengeance 
against him as the 
author of my an- 


guish. 
Dusk found the 
carretera rising 


gently until it finally 
became a very per- 
ceptible ascent. Up 
this sloping trail our 
panting mules stum- 
bled and_ tripped 
over rolling stones 
and loose boulders. 
A cock crowed (in- 
dicative, however, 
of any hour of the 
day or night in 
Honduras) and 
dogs began to yelp, 
homelike sounds 
which told us the 
oasis of Pespire was 
at hand. A light or 
two broke into the 


_now gathered dark- 


ness as our animals 
padded over the 
cobble-paved street 
of the pueblo. 
Low-lying, nonde- 
script adobe houses 
flanked the calle 
principal on both 
sides. Although 
econ rice liys | eight 
o'clock, the street 
was deserted. We 
stopped at a flicker- 
ing candle light in a 
doorway, which dis- 
closed two ancient 
dames crouching on 
the floor of a hut, 
one occupied in roll- 
ing brown-papered 
cigarettes from ma- 
terials in a small 
tray and the other 
apparently in hope- 
less waiting for a 
chance customer for 
the few green plan- 
tains, robin-egg- 
sized tomatoes, or a 
cake or two of 
brown _cane-sugar, 
which formed her 
stock-in-trade. 

We inquired for 
the hotel. 

“But, Sefior, no 
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hay hotel” (There isn’t any hotel). And there wasn’t! : 

“Ts there no place here where travelers may spend the night 
and perchance find fodder for their animals?” 

At this moment Julian staggered up on his exhausted mount 
and, with respect oozing with every word at our prowess on mule- 
back, led us down a side street where we stopped before a solid 
wood door, scarcely discernible in the mud-colored wall. Here 
he rode his animal up on the foot-wide sidewalk and pounded on 
the door. After repeated knockings, a head popped out of an 
adjoining doorway asking what was required. 

‘Where is the innkeeper,” demanded Julian, impatiently add- 
ing, “didn’t he get my telegram from San Lorenzo to prepare 
accommodations for the Senor Ministro Americano?” 

“Pues, quién sabe,” answered the voice, adding that indubitably 
the telegraph operator, as well as the innkeeper, was out some- 
where enamordndose (on a mission of love). 

A prolonged search produced a barefooted urchin of fourteen 
or thereabouts, who announced with dignity that he was the pro- 
prietor. We fell with suppressed groans from our mules and 
entered the fonda, Julian leading all three animals in after us 
and thence out into the corral. Another protracted wait ensued 
while canvas cots were sought. I sank on a sort of couch to rest, 
but shortly jumped up to brush off a few animalitos from my 
arm. 

Our cots were brought eventually and I sank on one while the 
Minister asked for water. A large half-gourd was produced with 
evident reluctance by the boy with the air of surrendering some- 
thing infinitely precious. Our saddle bags gave up a towel of 
sorts. A demand for soap met with the stolid reply, ‘““No hay.” 

Now the Spanish word for soap is jabén while ham is jamon, 
only one blurred, inconspicuous consonant of difference. The 
request was repeated; the boy departed on a half-hearted search 
of the next room and returned parroting “No hay.” 

The Minister insisted, it was not unlikely that some neighbor 
might possess the article in question and a tip-urged command 
sent the boy pattering away again around the neighborhood. He 
re-appeared : 

“Sefior, no hay.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that in a metropolis the size of Pes- 
pire it is impossible to procure for love or money even the tiniest 
piece of jabon?” 

A great light broke over the boy’s not unintelligent face: 

“Ah, Sefior, that is different ; you required jamon and now you 


THE MARKET AT TEGUCIGALPA 


In the square in front of the old Spanish church the daily market is held. In the native 
types that vend their wares can be seen plainly the remnants of the ancient Indian stock. 
All manner of produce is sold, and both buyers and sellers delight in bargaining endlessly. 
Indeed, the market in Latin-America is at once the club and the sewing-circle for the 
peasant class, for peons of both sexes gather here quite as much for gossip as for trade. 
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desire jabén. As for jamén, as you see, my search has revealed 


that no hay; if you had asked for jabén, I could have told you” 


in the first place, no hay.” ; ie 
Though our paths have long and widely separated the Minister 


and J are still asking each other what that boy thought the Amer- 


ican diplomatic representative desired with ham, as he wandered 
three hours after meal time, around a dark. room with a towel 


in one hand and clad in not much more than a sad, sweet smile. © 


If there is any tropical animal, domestic or wild, known to 
science that wasn’t around and in garrulous mood that night I 
would preserve it in alcohol as a curiosity. The three of us lay 
prostrate on our cots in a single stifling room perfumed by the 


sweating horse blankets and saddlery’dragged from our mules_ 


into a corner, throughout a night of veritable pandemonium. 


To avoid the heat of the day as much as possible we arose—I i 
do not say awoke—stiff and lame before sunrise. The slap, slap 
of a tortilla maker had preceded us by nearly an hour. The same 
woman, possibly the mother of the infant proprietor, placed be- 
fore us an inch or two of inky-black essencia de café contained ~ 
within what was evidently a war-horse of a catsup bottle, prob-~ 
ably discarded by some traveler more luxuriously equipped than — 
we were. This, with a luke-warm flabby tortilla or two and one © 


fried egg apiece, constituted our breakfast. 
Our objective for the noon-day breakfast or almuerzo was a 
little, adobe-hutted village called-La Venta. 


mounting being too great. The carretera gradually ascended as 
we penetrated the lower tiers of mountain ranges winding around 
sun-browned shoulders of plump hills or across a gently rolling 
plateau. Frequently we would pass a one-roomed hut at the door 
of which some native woman tended the sale of a few mangoes, 
a banana or orange or two, packets of homemade cigarettes, 


stacks of tortillas and possibly a huge, moist jarro or olla from 


For six hours we 
plodded along without leaving the saddle, the anguish of dis-_ 


Ps 
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which was dipped for a few centavos a gourd full of some mys- | 


terious refresco. 


At about noon we plumped unexpectedly into La Venta from | 


around a sudden turn of the carreters. Julian led us to a white- 
washed red-tiled house on the edge of the plaza for food and a 
rest. A telegram dispatched by him from Pespire in the morn- 


ing had prompted the attentive native woman to do her best. 


Almost screaming with saddle-pains, we dropped at the table 


already occupied by several white-clad bespurred natives. 


We | 


consumed in short order an excellent meal of soup, rice, meat, — 
tortillas, café, and a dulc of some sort; as a spe- 


cial mark of consideration a plate of native bread 
was placed before the Minister and myself, where- 
upon I made myself solid with the native contin- 


and demanding tortillas. 
now that a crisp tortilla, piping hot from the char- 


a portion of native cheese, is a treat for the Gods. 

Across the plaza was the school-house and the 
hum of children’s voices proclaimed that school 
was in session. As an ex-school master, I was 
interested and sent Julian with a request to be 
permitted to. visit the classes. Dusty, unshaven 
and sun-burned as I was, I limped across the sun- 
bathed Plaza, escorted by Julian and a soldier. 
Mustering as much dignity as possible, I greeted 
a large crowd of citizens, all barefooted, to whom 
the news of my impending visit had in some mys- 
terious way been imparted. The unusualness of a 
gringo visiting a native school was sufficient to stir 
up great excitement among what appeared to be 
the entire population of La Venta. Everything in 
the school-room was in applepie order; the little 
brown youngsters, in whom the mestizo strain pre- 
dominated, sat at attention, with hands folded and 
bare feet swinging from their wooden benches; 
pencils and ink were all arranged in neat piles on 
their tiny desks. The elderly schoolmaster, 
dressed in a clean drill suit, starched as stiff as a 
poker, did the honors, his apparel crackling like 
tiny exploding fire-crackers at his every move. 
There was but one chair available, placed in regal 
isolation in the middle of the spotless, red-tiled 
floor and to this I was courteously escorted. Every 
one was so nervous and ill at ease at the magnifi- 


gent by rather ostentatiously ignoring the bread 
And let me say right 


coal, especially those within which is sandwiched | 
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ON THE ROADSIDE NEAR THE CAPITAL OF HONDURAS 


| While the banana industry in Honduras is confined to the coastal region, the mountain slopes produce good sugar-cane, coffee, maize and tobacco. 
None of these, however, is grown on a really large scale, and the country is, for the most part, divided into small farms. Practically all of Hon- 
duras is well watered and is excellent for cattle raising. Indeed, the country is fortunate, for it has vast unexploited mineral wealth, is well adapted to 


i 
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cence of my presence that at once I felt quite at home. With the 
door and window packed with onlookers, all apparently anxious 
to see el senor secretario del Ministro, a ‘class in geography was 
called to recite. Certain idiosyncrasies as to the rise and fall of 
‘the Meesesseepee Reevair were divulged to me by the class in 
‘unison ; there was no question as to the truth of these facts for 
‘obviously the pupils had culled them from the text-books in Span- 
ish of one of our own publishing houses which lay in stacks on 
‘the master’s desk. In this connection I cannot refrain from tell- 


ing those of my readers ignorant of the language that the Span-. 


ish for schoolchild is discipulo, among other equivalents of which 


agriculture of various sorts and is suited to stock cultivation in the bargain. 


this richest of tongues boasts and justly. I recall receiving some 
years ago from a former pupil in Puerto Rico a letter in English, 
evidently constructed with infinite, tongue-chewing labor, in 
which the valedictory informed me that the writer was “Your 
friend and disciple, Juan Ortiz, y Ortiz.” 

After complimenting the faculty and shaking hands with every- 
one for the ’steenth time, I limped back across the plaza to 
snatch a few moments’ rest in the capacious hammocks swung 
for us in the fonda. 

As we were postponing the evil moment when we must again 

(Continued on page 50) 


A FARM IN THE HONDURAN HILL COUNTRY 
‘The temperature in the neighborhood of Tegucigalpa averages about seventy-four degrees and seldom rises to an extreme heat. Crops are, of 


_ course, regulated to a great extent by the wet and dry season 


s, which, naturally, vary on the two coasts. On the Pacific slope the dry season begins 


in November and ends in May; on the Atlantic it lasts from March or April to early November. 


O many of us there are only two cities in the world, our 

| own and Paris. 
icans, and hence arose the saying, “Paris is the place where 

all good Americans go when they die, and all bad ones when they 
It may be so. 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has been blessed not only with the divine 
gift of appreciation, no small asset in this pandemonium of al- 
leged civilization, but in addition he is well able to put his enthu- 
siasms on paper in an exceedingly readable way. In consequence 
of this his book on four great cities—London, Paris, New York 
and Chicago—is graphic and vital, colorful and interpretative. 


are alive.” 


He is) one, :of the 
few writers left who 
has a really adequate 
background, and 
who does not permit 
this background. to 
dull the reality of 
the present. As a 
result, his book is 
worth reading and 
worth keeping to re- 
read. 

Paris never seems 
to have been with- 
out a. distinctly in- 
dividual atmosphere 
of its own. From 
the time that a small 
body of Gauls 
founded the town 
on the old Ile de la 
Cité in the century 
before the birth of 
Christ, up through 
Villon, Moliére, Du- 
mas, Chateaubriand 
and Verlaine it has 
always stood apart, 
the Mecca. fore the 
artist, the sight-seer 
and the seeker-after- 
pleasure. It has had 
many epoch mo- 
ments. J remember 
the first night that 
the lights were 
turned on after the 
Armistice in 1918. 
No longer was one 
surrounded with the 
black dark in which 
one heard the rustle 
of great crowds, be- 
trayed chiefly by the 
sound of leather on 
paving: it was an 
awakening, a re- 
birth, when the 
street lights were 
turned on, and Paris 
opened her eyes aft- 
er a nightmare of 


Cities of Many Men, 
by H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, 
1925, $5.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE ‘PARISIANS 


Dining With the Greatest Sculptor of All Time—The Genius of Coquelin— 
An American Boor—When Paris Was Lutetia 


A REVIEW 
By Epwarp B. Hae 


four years. . 
This seems to be peculiarly true of Amer- 


to quote. 
Who knows? 


know is the people, the life.’ 


Underwood & Uaderiedd: 
IN THE OLD LATIN QUARTER 
In the early days of the city the northern or right bank of the Seine was inhabited by the wealthier 


A NARROW STREET 


pt Bec while humbler folk were gathered together in the Cité; the southern or left bank of 

the river was the clerical quarter, with churches, monasteries and religious foundations generally. 

and it was from this that the term Quartier Latin arose. In later years this quartef was given 

over to young artists who found that they could live there cheaply and undisturbed. The fame of 
the quarter reached its height with the publication of Murger’s “Vie de Bohéme.” 


in Paris I have ever ceased to be a tourist. 
there since childhood, it is true, a score of times, either for a 


“In an article in Blackwooad’s I learn that ‘the tourist is one — 
who knows in a country the hotels and railway carriages; after 
that the churches, the picture galleries, the places of interest or 
beauty which other tourists have discovered. What he does not 
These words make me wonder if 


I have sojourned 


month or two, or a. 


. It is because of this, and of many other things — 
quite too numerous to mention, that we have chosen that portion ~ 
of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s book that deals with Paris from which — 


year or more; jyeums 
what do I know of | 


its life, its people? |” 
“This | 
brings me to the 


question — 


time when I lived in 


Paris longest, not in 
an hotel in the Place 


Vendome, but in an — 


apartment 


of mye 


own within the © 
shadow of the Arc — 


de Triomphe, and 


looking back upon 


those days it seems 


as if I knew only 
the froth of the city 


t 
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and not the sub- 
stance. Surely the 
scornful 


the two Americas, 


the conceited gom- — 


meux with hair 
crimped by the bar- 
ber and coats shaped 
to the waist like 
a woman’s gown, | 
the heartless mon- 
daines, so soignées, 
so bien habillés, are 


diplomats _ 
from other lands,’ ~ 
the overrich from 


not. the people of ~| 


Paris! Neither are 
the bumptious ar- 
rivistes, nor the 
self-seeking _ politi- 
cians whose paths I 
have happened to 
cross from time to 
time; nor even the 
stately grandes 
dames and courtly 
grands seigneurs, 
with traditions of 
another day. 

“Must I look for 
the spirit of the peo- 
ple in the butler who 
seduced a _ house- 
maid, the footman 
who was. caught 
stealing: from my 
wife’s purse, or the 
chef who padded his 
accounts so system- 
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THE ISLAND OF THE CITY: THE HEART OF OLD PARIS 
About a century before the Christian era a small tribe of Gauls called the Parisit obtained permission to settle on a,small island in the Seine. This 


was the beginning of Paris. 


Many of the famous landmarks of the city are to be found on the island. Toward the upper right-hand corner of the 


pierure Notre Dame can be seen, and below it the Hotel de Ville, the Conciergerie, where Marie Antoinette was first incarcerated, and the Palais de 
Justice. If Paris is the heart of France, certainly the Ile de la Cité is the heart of Paris. 


atically that his pilfering, according to French friends who 


knew the ways of suchas he,’ averaged a thousand francs a 
month, at a time when they were still worth five to the dollar? 
No, I say emphatically; seek it rather in the heart of the apache, 
who skulks through the night on evil bent, or in that of the mis- 
erable girl whose painted ‘cheeks are so ghastly in the light of the 
street lamp. 

“In the hotel where I am sojourning there is an elevator 
conductor who wears on his livery the ribbons of the médaille 


militaire, the craix de guerre, and the médaille pour les grands 


blessés. Often I have seen him sitting pale from fatigue between 
an upward and downward trip of his car, while trying to ease 
the pain of his many wounds; but never have I found him with- 


out a smile on his lip, or a cheerful word of greeting. In the 


restaurant there is an assistant head-waiter, who, when the bugle 
sounded, left his lowly fireside to shoulder a musket in defense 
of it. He returned with the stripes of a lieutenant on his sleeve 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour upon his breast; and I 
confess that it shames me to give an order for dinner to such a 
man. 

“The modest soldier who commanded ‘a contemptible little 
army’ and kept its thin line from breaking in the most momen- 
tous battle since Waterloo said to me, but a few months before 
his death, that while the one military genius of the war was un- 
questionably Marshal Foch, that which had astounded him most 


’ was the patience, cheerfulness and stubborn courage of the poilu. 


Need I look beyond this elevator conductor, and this waiter, for 
the people? Surely in the hearts of humble Frenchmen such as 
these lies the spirit that was the marvel of the world, but which 
it soon forgot. 

“But does one ever know the people of any land, even of one’s 
own, and is not one’s judgment of a nation biased either by 
friendship or dislike for individuals one has chanced to meet? 
Moreover, in the final analysis, is not opinion merely experience ? 
Such are the questions that come to mind as I try to recall 
Frenchmen I have known in days of long ago. Of some a bate 
outline of the face, or only the suggestion of a trait remains, 
while of others there are full-length portraits in memory’s halls, 
even though the name of the subject may have been obliterated 
by the ravages of time. In fact, while the recollection of many 
with whom I was once on terms of intimacy has become dimmed, 
that of others whom I merely looked upon with admiration or 
curiosity at the age when impressions are deepest remains vivid 
to this day. 

“In fact, I blush while thinking of a dinner at which I sat be- 
side a dumpy man with a low forehead, a big nose and an un- 
kempt reddish beard that reached half way to his waist. Be- 
cause of the sententious remarks about questions of the day he 
occasionally let fall and the interest he seemed to take in his 
food and drink, I thought him either a lawyer or a fonctionnaire 
of the bourgeois class ; and I am constrained to confess that when 
the hostess asked me at the moment of leave-taking if I had made 


ee 


the most of my opportunity of talking to Rodin, I was forced, 

while thanking her for a privilege I had failed to appreciate, to 

simulate a knowledge I did not possess. ’ 
“Not long ago I visited the museum in the old Hotel Biron 


which bears the name of 
the great sculptor who 
was my neighbor that 
evening, and there I 
saw examples of his 
skill that made me feel 
him to have been both 
the most modern and the 
most classical artist of 
our day. Faithful to 
traditions of his craft, 
he had been frankly 
true to nature as well; 
and as I viewed his 
handiwork it seemed to 
me that his genius united 
the present age to that 
of both Michelangelo 
and: Phidias. At the 
same time I felt that in 
sensuality he was an ut- 
ter Pagan, spirituality, 
or shall I say faith, be- 
ing the one quality that 
was lacking to make 
him, perhaps, the great- 
est sculptor of all time. 

“How different is my 
recollection of Jules 
Claretie, director of the 
Comédie Frangaise dur- 
ing a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Although his work 
as manager, dramatist, 
novelist and publicist 
was manifold, this lov- 
able academician never 
failed to return a call, 
answer a letter, or write 
the line of appreciation 
he felt to be due, even 
when the fulfilment of 
such a courtesy necessi- 
tated the laying aside of 
the task in hand. Dur- 
ing Monsieur Claretie’s 
directorship of the 
‘House of Moliére’ I 
was his guest, not only 
at répétitions générales, 
but at preliminary re- 
hearsals, as well, when 
the actors were in street- 
dress and the scenery 
for the play of the eve- 
ning was leaning against 
bare walls, 

“How free those re- 
hearsals were from row- 
dyism! No swearing on 
the part of the scene- 
shifters, no boorish 
shouting by a stage- 
manager with a cigar 
in the corner of his 
mouth and a hat on the 
back of his head; but a 
courtesy and an artistic 


earnestness such as I have never seen in any other playhouse! 
Yet what other theatre has the traditions of centuries to inspire 
’ And what other theatre possesses a greenroom 
adorned with portraits of the notable actors of its past, a foyer 
filled with statues of the dramatists whose plays have held its 
boards, or an entrance hall hung with tapestries representing the 


its players? 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER SEEN THROUGH THE DOOR OF THE TROCADERO 


The Eiffel Tower was the crowning labor of its builder, M. Eiffel. The base covers an 
area of nearly four acres, and the lightning rod which surmounts the whole stands just 
over one thousand feet above the ground. There are three floors and the final observa- 
tion platform which is entirely glass covered. Today the tower is placarded with adver- 
using signs, a sad come-down from its old dignity. The Trocadero, through the door 
of which the tower 1s seen, was erected for the famous exhibition of 1878, half by popular 
subscription throughout the provinces, and half by the city of Paris. 


crowning of its greatest genius? What other theatre, moreover, ~ 
has a library containing every work of value concerned with its 
history, presided over by a librarian of the attainments of either 
that ardent Moliériste, the late Monsieur Georges Monval, or 


Monsieur Jules Couet, 
his scholarly successor? 


“Only in good ventila- 


tion is the Comédie 
Francaise excelled by 
any other playhouse. 


In fact, after many an 
evening spent within its 
walls, I have been led to 


Suspect that the air in 


its auditorium has not 
been changed since the 
year 1799, at which 
time the sociétaires and 
pensionnaires of the na- 
tional troupe took pos- 
session of a theatre » 
known till then as the 
Varietés Amusantes, to 
remain until the present 
day. 
“Not long ago I sat in 


' this classic playhouse at 


an hour when the seats 
were empty. A scene 
for use that evening had 
been set; in the wings a 
light burned dimly; and - 
upon the deserted stage 
I seemed to see a gro- 
tesque figure seated in 
an armchair, while 
twirling a ribboned cane 
with one hand and with 
the other the end of an 
incipient mustache. 
Where the smallclothes 
of this apparition met 
his silken hose were 
canions of fantastic 
shape; and beneath a 
hat of many plumes, 
perched upon a huge 
peruke, I imagined I 
saw the round face with 
little pig-like eyes, at 
once so melancholy and 
so mirthful, of Constant 
Coquelin, the most com- 
panionable Frenchman I 
have ever known. 

“In the part of Mas- 
carille, and upon that 
very stage, I first saw 
this inimitable actor; 
but it was in my own 
land as a reporter for 
a daily paper that I first 
conversed with him. 
He was touring at the 
time with Madame Jane 
Hading. A_ tempera- 
mental quarrel between 
this actress and himself 
had reached such a 
height that neither spoke 
to the other except in 
the words of the play 


they happened to be acting together, and to induce each of these 
warring stars to denounce the other in print was the malevolent 
object of my assignment. In regard to each other I found them 
studiously circumspect, yet I did succeed in making them ex- 
press quite opposite views about their chosen calling. 

“Unless an actress,’ said Madame Hading, ‘loses herself in 


| she is the actual 
' person she is por- 
| traying, and that the 


. while expounding 
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her part to the ex- 
tent of feeling that 


passions she ex- 
presses are her own 
passions, she will 
fail to move her au- 
dience.’ 

“On the morning 
following this inter- 
view with the ac- 
tress, Coquelin re- 
ceived me at his ho- 
tel before he had 
quite finished dress- 
ing, When I told 
him what Madame 
Hading had said a 
‘look of contempt 
crossed his face. A 
hair-brush in each 
hand, with which he 
gesticulated from 
time to time, he be- 
gan to pace back and 
forth excitedly, 


his own views. 

“ ‘Acting,’ said he, 
‘is neither a knack 
nor an emotion. On 
the contrary, it is 
a fine art, with a technique 
which must be learned as pa- 
tiently and arduously as that 
of either painting or sculp- 
ture. Each movement of the 
face or body, each gesture, 
each intonation, must be stud- 
ied in regard to its bearing 
both upon the character which 
is being portrayed and the 
play as a whole, quite as care- 
fully as the elements of paint- 
ing, whether of composition, 
drawing, or color. If the 
actor forgets for an instant 
that he is an artist, or permits 
himself to be carried away by 


_ any momentary emotion, he 


becomes the mere plaything 
of his own feelings; since his 
art should be the same, 
whether his public be cold or 
appreciative.’ j 
“Although he took this 
‘view so opposite to that of 


Madame Hading, no finesse- 


on my part could induce 
Monsieur Coquelin to express 
for publication his personal 
dislike for her: while sev- 
eral years later, when he was 
touring the United States 
with Madame Bernhardt, I 
saw him display an even 
greater amount of gentleman- 
ly restraint at a time when an 
outburst of righteous indigna- 
tion seemed fully justified. 
The occasion was a supper 
given by him in honor of an 
American actor who was 
playing in English, at the mo- 
ment, a role Coquelin had 
himself created. After failing 
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to appear for so un- 
pardonable a length 
of time that the host 
in despair decided to 
wait for him no 
longer, the guest of 
the evening stalked 
in toward the end of 
the first course. In- 
stead of apologizing 
for his tardiness, he 
coolly declared that 
he had been supping 
at his own hotel in 
order that he might 
be certain of obtain- 
ing his favorite 
dishes, it being ap- 
parent that he had 
been indulging in his 
favorite brand of 
Scotch as well. In 
fact, no sooner had 
he taken a seat be- 
side Madame Bern- 
hardt than, with a 
malign glance at her, 
he proclaimed him- 
self insultingly in 
her own language to 


eee Le ee ~_ 2 | be the only Thes- 
DRIVING DOWN FROM THE ARC DE TRIUMPH pian at the table 


Once upon a time, but not so very long ago, it was a familiar sight to see the youth and beauty who chad “had the 
of Paris tooling along the Bois of Boulogne behind proverbially “spanking” horses. 


good taste to remove 
makeup. Aghast at this af- 
front, Coquelin, in an ef- 
fort to make amends for 
the rudeness of his guest, be- 
gan to tell stories of his own 
stage experiences, during the 
course of which he said that 
while it sometimes happened 
that he fell asleep in the 
wings, when waiting for his 
cue, his servant could always 
be relied upon to awake 
him in time for his en- 
trance. 

““No, Coquelin,’ inter- 
rupted the guest of honor, ‘it’s 
your audience, not you, that 
goes to sleep.’ 


“Blushing for their fellow- 
countryman, the Americans at 
the table hung their heads in 
shame, and awaited a just 
outburst on the part of the 
host; but he, instinctively the 
gentleman, merely gave his 
transatlantic confrére a 
glance of pitying contempt, 
while calmly finishing his 
story. 

Never at: a) loss for a 
bright or a fitting word, and 
ever companionable, Coque- 
lin, though in body and soul 
a man of the stage, was at 
the same time the epitome of 
French gaiety. Only a few 
months before his death I saw 
him for the last time at his 
own table in the Rue de Pres- 
Mata ETE Asaaee peat Rostand had just 
. een reading him an act of 
LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM THE TOP OF THE ARC DE TRIUMPH ‘Chantecler,” and never, he 


Not a little of the beauty of Paris lies in its long, straight, broad avenues filled : 
with magnificent trees. The Avenue de la Grande-Armée furnishes an excellent pra ea bre pe beaie to 
example of this quality. The Arc de Triumph was begun by Napoleon in 1806. genial. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. Rowe ; 
Director-General, Pan-American 


Union 


TRAVEL SERVICE FOR CLUB 
MEMBERS 


Any members of the Club who are 
planning to take their vacations in the late 
summer or autumn are invited to write 
in to the Secretary for whatever infor- 
mation on routes, hotels or itineraries they 
may require. It is requested, however, 
that whatever questions are asked be put 
in specific form, and that no booklets be 
sent for, that are-not actually going to be 
used. Any time and unnecessary labor 
that can be saved the Club Travel Bureau 
can be expended advantageously on 
further service to members. 


A CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT 
ATHENS 


A most significant contribution to world 
scholarship was the dedication in Athens, 
Greece, during last April, of the Genna- 
deion Library. This wonderful library is 
the result of two generations of careful, 
scholarly collection, without stint of 
means, of all that pertains to Greek his- 
tory by George Gennadius, an eminent 
Greek patriot and scholar, and his son, 
Dr. Johannes Gennadius, an illustrious 
Hellenic diplomat and statesman of the 
present day, and is the gift of the latter, 
in memory of his father, to the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
The splendid building housing this collec- 
tion, of some fifty thousand items, was 
erected by the Carnegie Corporation. It 
is entirely of marble from the island of 
Naxos, cut and worked by hand, costing 
three hundred thousand dollars, equal, 
possibly, to one million dollars, if erected 
in an. American city. It occupies a com- 
manding spot, high up on the slope of Mt. 
Lycabettus, overlooking the Acropolis and 
commanding a view of Phaleron Bay, 
where the shattered remnants of the’ fleet 
of Xerxes fled after its defeat at the bat- 
tle of Salamis. It is an American insti- 
tution under American administration, 
open to scholars of every nation on equal 
terms. 

The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens was opened in the Au- 
tumn of 1881. Its object is to furnish 
graduates of American Universities and 
Colleges and other qualified students an 
opportunity to study classical literature, 
art and antiquities in Athens under suit- 
able guidance; to prosecute and aid orig- 
inal research in these subjects; and to co- 
operate with the Archaeological Institute 
of America, so far as it may be able, in 
conducting the exploration and investiga- 


BJIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
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forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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tion of classical sites. The school has the 
backing and cooperation of forty-four of 
the leading educational institutions of the 
United States. The first, president of the 
Board of Trustees was James Russell 
Lowell. The president of the Board now 
is William Caleb Loring, formerly Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The government of the School is in the 
hands of a Managing Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
cooperating institutions. The chairman of 
this committee is the executive head of 
the School, which position is now held by 
Dr, Edward Capps of Princeton Univer- 
sity, former American Minister to Greece. 


The acquisition by the American School 
of the Gennadius Library at once places 
the School in the front rank of learned 
bodies in Europe and enables it to afford 
unparalleled facilities to scholars from all 
parts of the world in the study of his- 
tory, literature and art to which all the 
world is most deeply indebted. Through 
this wonderful library, the most complete 
extant collection of literature on Greece 
as a whole, so splendidly housed, the 
American School in Athens may readily 
fulfill the hope of the munificent donor 
and “become a world center for the study 
of Greek history, literature and art, both 
Ancient, Byzantine and Modern, and for 
the better understanding of the history 
and constitution of the Greek Church, that 
Mother of Christianity, in which the 
Greek Fathers, imbued with the philos- 
ophy of Plato, first determined and ex- 
pounded the dogmas of our common 
faith.” Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., aptly says: 
“It guarantees an ample resource to the 
entire group of students who pursue clas- 
sical learning across its threshold; and 
who remind us that though on a map of 
the world you may cover Athens with a 
finger tip, she still lords it in the thought 
and action of mankind.” William Caleb 
Loring, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Classical School, in 
accepting the gift of Dr. Gennadius, ex- 
presses the belief that this “Gift to the 
world of scholarship, through the agency 
of the American School, will greatly 
strengthen the ties, already close, that bind 
the Republic of the West to your native 
country, the fountain-head of our Euro- 
pean civilization.” 

In view of the present interest in 
archaeological research, it is worthy of 
special note that the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens is, under the 
Greek law, the recognized American insti- 
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tution to which excavation permits are is- 
sued and which sponsors all such Ameri- 
can activities in Greece. In addition to the 


great excavations at Corinth, the School | 


is conducting various smaller ones and 
is now planning for the greatest archae- 
ological excavation ever attempted, that 
of the Agora of ancient Athens. Here a 
veritable treastre house awaits discovery, 
from which the American School expects 
to add greatly to our knowledge of the 
origin of our Western civilization. 


GERMAN RAILROAD RATES 


For the first time since 1908, the Fed- - 


eral Railways of Germany have re-estab- 
lished the ‘reduced railway fares for 
groups of travelers, societies, and other 
organizations. The reduction is twenty- 
five per cent of the regular fare for 
groups of thirty people and over, and for 
a distance of over fifty kilometers, This 
reduction is similar to the one established 
for Sunday excursions, which is thirty- 
three per cent, but while the latter is only 
good on special Sunday trains and to lim- 
ited places, the former is valid for all 
week-day and Sunday trains. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMAL TRACKS 


The finding of a number of new pre- 
historic animal tracks in the solid walls of 
the Grand Canyon has been announced by 
the Department of the Interior. 

Representatives of the Department at 
the Grand Canyon National Park have 
been cooperating with Dr. Charles W. Gil- 
more, Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology 
of the United States National Museum, in 
collecting these footprints. The finding of 
three successive rock formations along 


the Hermit Trail, leading down to the 


depths of the canyon, is especially inter- 
esting to scientists. During a period of 
several weeks’ work new species of foot- 
prints were discovered every day in the 


_ Supai formation, Hermit shale, and Coco- 


nino sandstone along the Hermit Trail. 
These footprints were made by many 


strange species of fauna now extinct, that 


roamed the canyon region thousands, per- 
haps millions, of years ago, when the shale 
and sandstone were soft mud. They were 
apparently covered with dry sand, which 
absorbed the moisture, and the tracks 
hardened while fresh. Then over one 
thousand feet of rock-making materials 
were piled up in successive strata above 
them. Then the Colorado River cut 
through this rock, digging out the Grand 
Canyon, and in the course of the ages the 
footprints were again exposed. 


| politics. 


| casion demanded. 
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| Japan never loses consciousness 
| of this latent antagonism, ex- 
cept with a few of the most 
_“foreignized” of Japanese. 


Such an undercurrent of feel- 


| ing is an excellent instrument to 


the hands of the statesmen who 
play the game of international 
Particularly useful has 
it been in. Japan’s diplomatic 


| controversies with the United 


States. For twenty years it has 
‘been inflamed or allayed as oc- 
Whenever 


I 


the immigration question, the 
| treatment of Japanese in Cali- 


fornia, or American opposition 


to Japanese imperialistic designs 


on the Asian mainland, have 


- been to the fore, the latent anti- 


foreignism of the Japanese 


people has been turned against 


{ 
/ 


‘America and fanned into flame. 

An incident will illustrate the 
method of doing this. In the 
Spring of 1920 an election cam- 
paign was being waged in Cali- 
‘fornia and further restrictions 
wpon Japanese — land-holding 
were under consideration. At 
the same time Washington sent 
a note to Tokyo indicating its 
refusal to recognize the occupa- 
‘tion of certain Russian territory 
by the Japanese army as other 
than an aggression by Japan. 
“Here was a double affront by 
the foreigner—by America. The 
Japanese press, well knowing 
what was “the expected thing”, 
was, with complete unanimity 
and with daily reiteration, attack- 
ingAmerica. Endless vials of ink 
and vitriol were poured out upon 
Uncle Sam. One day the cables 


brought the news that a Japa- 


nese store had been burned in 
Marysville, California. The 


journalistic flames leaped to new - 


heights. | The story was given 


front-page headlines and edi-~ 


torial writers outdid themselves 
jin denouncing the persecution of 
their brothers by the Americans. 
The next day came fuller de- 
tails. A Japanese store had 
been burned. So had half-a- 
dozen American stores. The 
fire had started in a garage and 
tad destroyed the whole block 
in which the Japanese shop hap- 
pened to be located. There was 
mo room for a possible sus- 
picion that the presence of the 
Japanese had had anything to 
do with the starting of the fire. 
Yet not a single Japanese paper 
published a word of the second 
cable. The Marysville “perse- 
ution” became a fact in Japa- 


- nese history. 


The purely artificial character 


of this. anti-American outburst 
and ‘the perfect control which 


the government exercised over 
Gt was abundantly clear from 
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As little as 


What the Japanese Think of America 
(Continued from page 15) 


the fact that we Americans who 
were in Japan at the time went 
about our daily business, 
whether as missionaries, bank- 
ers, journalists or tourists, with- 
out the slightest feeling of dan- 
ger, and no American was 
offered the least indignity. The 
entire demonstration was.a the- 
oretical hatred conjured up by 
officialdom out of the latent dis- 
like of all foreigners. 


Great Britain was the object 
of a similar manifestation in 
1916, when she refused to accede 
to Japanese demands for con- 
cessions in the Far East during 
the War. Since then there have 
been other occasions when Am- 
erica has come in for attack. 
And on one occasion at least 
the Japanese nation has bowed 
as unanimously in thankfulness 
as it had at other times glared 
in anger. That-was in recogni- 
tion of the assistance given by 
Americans at the time of the 
disastrous earthquake which 
devastated Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama in September of 1923. 

A curious manifestation of 
Japanese sensitiveness as to the 
security of her newly won posi- 
tion as a world-power occurred 
at the Peace Conference at 
Paris when the Japanese delega- 
tion asked for a declaration of 
racial equality. It might even 
be construed as evidence that 
Japanese officialdom was search- 


ing its soul on the matter of 


Japanese superiority ; that it had 
ventured to doubt the validity 
of the national complex; that it 
sought affirmation from those 
least likely to give it. Surely no 
race thoroughly convinced of its 
own superiority would think it 
necessary to ask other nations 
formally to acknowledge its 
equality. One cannot, imagine 
Britain or France or America 
asking anybody to admit their 
equality. No more would China. 
The very demand for such an 
admission would be construed 
as a confession of inferiority. 
It was not a happy move on 
Japan’s part. It failed as it was 
bound to fail. Yet its implica- 
tions have not been sensed by 
the nation at large, and the old 
assurance of superiority is still 
there, ready to play its part 
whenever it is officially called 
upon. There has simply been 
added another measure of re- 
sentment against America as re- 
sponsible for the failure of the 
Japanese proposal. 

How much of this latent re- 
sentment does the American 
visitor see in the course of a 
few days’ or a few weeks’ 
travel in Japan? Almost none. 
in any country. 


Official Japan. is uniformly 
courteous, in its lower levels 
almost overpolite. Customs 
formalities are quickly and 
easily performed. While Japan 
is still in the grip of the pass- 
port mania, the ceremony of ex- 
amination has no more serious 
fault than its tediousness, and 
often has its humorous side. If 
one is fortunate enough to be 
presented to higher officials, a 
gracious hospitality quite wins 
the visitor. 

On the street, chauffeurs are 
chauffeurs the world over. The 
soul of the Japanese chauffeur 
is filled with a reckless abandon 
which is apt to make a ride in 
his car a succession of gasps 
and yet, as a rule, you arrive at 
your destination without acci- 
dent. The rickshaw man, the 
more prevalent Japanese equiva- 
lent of our taxi-driver, is true 
to his type. He aggravates you 
beyond measure: he tries—usu- 
ally with success—to overcharge 
you: but withal he is a capital 
fellow to see the town with. 

In the shops a foreigner is al- 
ways met with dignified cour- 
tesy. This is true not only of 
the shops along the Bentendori 
and the Motomachi which cater 
to foreigners, and whose Eng- 
lish-speaking clerks are not al- 
ways all that one would hope 
for. It is even more evident in 
the shops away from the tourist 
haunts, where the stranger is a 
rarity and where his halting 
Japanese is not conducive to full 
and complete understanding. 
And if the traveler is of that 
venturesome sort who loves to 
get clear away into the odd cor- 
ners of a strange land where his 
kind are so seldom seen that he 
is a real curiosity, many a de- 
lightful hour awaits him in 
Japan. Dignified side glances 
from the men, frankly aston- 
ished gazing from the children, 
and open-mouthed wonder of 
women peering about corners 
and through the paper shoji may 
make him a bit self-conscious, 
but no lack of courtesy will ever 
embarrass him. 

Hospitality is a fine art— 
along Japanese lines of course— 
in the native inns. The slow, 
cumbersome service may try the 
patience of a denizen of a New 
York hostelry, but that is the 
custom of the country. The 
underlying spirit of service is 
quite as sincere—and much less 
haughty. 

Nowhere is the visitor treated 
with greater consideration than 
in the Japanese theaters. When 
the sons of Nippon go to the 
play they usually make a day of 
it and take the whole familv 
along. They take their places 
in the little fenced-off section of 
the floor which is assigned to 
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them. There they eat, drink, 
and enjoy the play as much as 
the ebullience of the younger 
members of the family will al- 
low. The advent of the foreign- 
ers does not stop the play but it 
is more than likely to distract 
the attention of the audience. 
However, it is merely a kindly 
curiosity and when the young 
ladies who act as ushers have 
scurried around to find chairs 
for the strangers who have 
never learned to sit on their feet, 
and the ceremony of removing 
wraps has been closely watched, 
the actors once more receive the 
attention of their admirers. 

If one has the rare privilege of 
being invited to a Japanese 
home, it is there that he meets 
with the greatest refinement of 
hospitality. As long as he re- 
mains in the house he is the 
honored guest and the best the 
house affords is none too good 
for him. Such an introduction 
is always under circumstances 
which call for friendliness on 
the part of the host, so that 
there is little or no opportunity 
here to discover what the Japa- 
nese think of Americans. Po- 
liteness forbids anything but the 
most appreciative expressions. 
And yet it is here that, in the 
course of the conversation, one 
is able occasionally to get a little 
beneath the surface and sense 
the real Japanese attitude. 

That attitude may be summed 
up as very much the same as 
our own thought in regard to a 
foreigner. We are thoroughly 
conscious of the superiority of 
ourselves and our ways. We 
are quite ready to allow our- 
selves to be roused to a fury of 
rage against the visitor’s country 
if national interests demand. 
But we find it difficult to vent 
our national antipathies on indi- 
viduals. The foreigner who 
comes to us on the introduction 
of a mutual friend, and proves 
himself gracious, considerate 
and genial, we find has quite re- 


‘moved himself from our gener- 


alized view of his countrymen 
and made us like him in spite 
of ourselves. Americans can do 
likewise in Japan. 

The latent hostility of the 
Japanese toward that impalpable 
legal entity, “America”, is ‘a 
very real part of their lives. 
But Americans as individuals do 
not share in this antagonism. 
They are Occidentals like the 
rest, and only as one of them oc- 
casionally breaks through the 
shell of formal intercourse is an 
appraisement of individual quali- 
ties made. 


HERE are, it seems, two widely 
| divergent schools of thought con- 
cerning the publishing business. 
The first—made up largely of recent col- 
lege graduates with literary aspirations, 
bond salesmen who are bored, and 
young women in search of “interesting” 
jobs for which they possess not the slight- 
est qualification—insists upon believing 
that a publishing career is a highly ro- 
mantic affair . . . . consisting of inter- 
views with famous authors .... pleas- 
ant, if slightly pedantic, literary dis- 
cussions... . and huge profits de- 
rived from best sellers... . the whole 
thing culminating in honorary Litt.D. 
degrees and appointments to the court 
of St. James. 
Ear, SIN dese ae ALE 


The second school—all members of 
which are laborers in the publishing 
vineyard—is apt to take a slightly less 
rose-tinted view of the profession. It 
is no uncommon thing, indeed, for the 
eavesdropper to overhear office discus- 
sions in which soap factories are 
offered for legitimate comparison . 
and places more unpleasant to the ol- 
factory nerves. That these opinions 
are colored in one case by ignorance 
and in the other by familiarity goes 
without saying .... yet it is some- 
what difficult for the layman—who is 
in no way interested in publishing as 
a means of earning his living, but who 
has received conflicting reports of the 
business—to arrive at the facts... . 
hence this exposition. 
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Here in the Brick House we consider 
that our business is much like any 
other—but possessed of certain com- 
pensatory attributes. Like other enter- 
prises it represents a certain amount of 
invested capital upon which it is neces- 
sary to realize a decent return .... 
as decent a one as possible. Like 
other business men we find ourselves 
unable to accomplish this desired re- 
sult without performing a certain 
amount of of hard work. The similarity 
ends here: Unlike most other businesses, 
we flatter ourselves, ours is always inter- 
esting and constantly develops the unex- 
pected and charming. 
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Not long ago, for instarice, at the end 
of a more than usually trying week, we 
received letters from two of our authors 
whose books had recently been launched. 
Charles Francis Saunders, whose TREES 
AND SHRUBS OF CALIFORNIA 
GARDENS came out on April 30th, 
wrote as follows: 


“T wish to express my great pleasure in the 
make-up of TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of book-making and I marvel 


BOOK NEWS FROM THE BRICK HOUSE 
Robert M. McBride 7 Company, 7 West 16th Street, New York 


that you are able to put it out at the price. 
I trust the financial return will amply jus- 
tify the care and expense devoted to it:’ 


While Agnes C. Laut, who is. respon- 
sible for two of our spring books—EN- 
CHAN TED sURAIUS OF GLACIER 
PARK and-THE BLAZED TRAIL OF 
THE OLD FRONTIER—writes in a 
vein equally pleasant to our jaded ears: 


“T think that you have turned out two 
of the most magnificent books I have ever 
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seen. JI am so pleased that I can hardly 
express it.” 


As both Miss Laut and Mr. Saunders 
are veterans of many publication dates, 
we are duly elated. The Brick House 
fairly vibrates with an ill-concealed pride 
of accomplishment. 

ROR eS 


Then the amusing side.... Last week 
we received an order from an Ohioan 
who lives, apparently, in the era of trade 
and barter. Said he: 


“You may enter for prompt shipment as 
sample order half-dozen of THE HEART 
OF BLACK PAPUA, which order is to 
include the copy now here and the other 
items on your list are also being considered 
now. As this is a trial or sample order, 
I am placing the same subject to payment 
in highest quality automobile motor cylin- 
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der lubricating oil to be subject to ship- 
ment on demand and strictly to sample with 
full satisfaction’ guaranteed. I know this 
is not your usual sales policy but it is my 
offer to get business started, which I hope 
will be of importance soon, It is because 
I still have some oil interests that I can 
make such an offer. 


“This oil is on the market more than — 
twenty years and never failed to give entire 
satisfaction. It will give you the same re- 
sults in operating your motor cars and 
trucks. The price to you will be subject’ 
to best trade discount and samples are free 
on request.” 


* OK *K *K *K * 


The interesting task of editing the — 
Argonaut Series—authentic narratives 
of travel and exploration—has fallen 
to Arthur D. Howden Smith, the well- 
known writer of historical novels. Mr. 
Smith is poring busily through reams 
of dusty manuscripts in the hope of do-_ 
ing a bit of discovering on his own ac- 
count ....up to date he has been | 
both lucky and perspicacious.... 
so that we are able to announce a 
rather extraordinary title for fall. 
It is “The Narrative of Samuel 
Hancock, being a. description of his 
overland journey to Oregon in 1845, 
his adventures and sufferings, his es- 
cape from the Indians, his gold-seeking 
expedition to California and encoun- 
ters with robbers there, the wreck 
of the Cayuga and his near starvation, 
his life as a trapper among the Indi- 
ans, etc., etc., etc.’—all this on the 
original title page. 

The Hancock narrative, which has 
never been published previously, is a 
notable addition to Americana and one 
of the source manuscripts used exten- 
sively by Bancroft in his “History of 
the American Northwest.” 


* OK * K *K OK 


Of another item Mr. Smith writes: 


“IT am mailing you, under separate cover, 
a copy of the old buccaneer manuscript we 
talked of: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
TAKING OF CARTHAGENA. Glancing 
over it I was more than ever impressed 
by the unique quality of the episodes with 
which it is concerned. It represents, I 
think, one of the last, if not the last, ex- 
ploits of a private squadron in warfare 

a sort of marine condotteiri.” 


THE TAKING OF CARTHAGENA 
was last published in England in 1740 and 
will, in all probability, be brought out as 
one of the series at some later date. 


Another important historical work, now 
under consideration, is the Diary of Ber- 
nal Diaz, one of Cortez’ Conquistadores, 
who wrote what is perhaps the most hu- 
man account of the conquest extant. 


Prescott drew largely upon Diaz in pre- 
paring his conquest of Mexico, and read- 
ers familiar with that work will recall the 
author’s frequent, racy quotations from 
the writings of the redoubtable Bernal. 
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“It’s all right on top,” she 
said, peering over the side 
of the car at the flat tire. 


ai! Casual thought may lead you to the con- 
clusion that your present insurance pro- 
tects you. But you may be subject to 
| losses which you do not know can be 

insured. You would gladly insure. if 
you knew protection was available. Our 
nearest agent will gladly serve as your 
insurance counsel to assure your full 
protection. 


| HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and’ Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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of old Castilian heritage. 
Lofty mountains with quaint 
little villages nestled at their 
feet. Byways that hide you 
from the rest of the world 
and enthrall you with their 
natural splendor. Then nights 
of Latin gaiety under the 
spell of a mellow tropical 
moon, 


The Grace Line maintains 
offices and banks throughout 
South America with experi- 
enced American agents to as- 
sist you in every way. 


Steamers have all outside 
rooms. Swimming pools. 
Laundries. Excellent cuisine 
and service.—Truly the lux- 
ury of a private yacht. 
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Cities That Once Dominated The World 
(Continued from page 11) 


Peloponnesus to Kalamata in 
the extreme southwest, the dis- 
trict known in ancient times as 
Messenia. I thought here that I 
was going to run into my first 
real adventure. A courteous 
guide offered to take me to my 
hotel, the jaw-breaking name of 
which I managed to give him in 
Greek, and without suspicion I 


was escorted to a little tumble- 


down house. They never left 
me alone. I was guided to a 
restaurant and they tried to 
guide me back, but finally shak- 
ing my over-zealous host, I 
asked a passerby where my hotel 
was and learned that it was far- 
ther down the street. Returning 
then to my humble quarters— 
with a revolver incidentally 
loose in a holster under my coat 
—I inquired the price of my 
night’s lodging. Upon learning 
that it was about thirty cents I 
knew that something was wrong, 
so, my limited Greek being in- 
sufficient to express my feelings, 
I informed mine host in forceful 
American just what I thought of 
him and made my way out to 
the proper hotel. My grocer 
friend from Meligala, already 
mentioned, when I related the 
experience to him, assured me 
that they had meant no harm but 
were simply hard up at that sea- 
son for paying guests. 

From Kalamata it is a short 
journey by rail to Messene, and 
thence a good stiff hike back into 
the mountains brings you to the 
old citadel of Ithome, where the 
ancient Messenians used to defy 
their inveterate enemies, the 
Spartans. I was two or three 
times beset by wolfish dogs, half 
wild, which are the pest of the 
foot traveler in Greece, but final- 
ly without accident arrived at 
the top of the citadel, the high- 
est of the ancient fortresses of 
Greece. On the very peak of 
the hill is a quaint convent 
where I was courteously greeted 
by an old hermit priest. From 
the summit one commands a 
magnificent view of the range of 
mountains to the east, a deep 
valley stretching between. Al- 
most immediately opposite is 
snow-capped Mt. Taygetos and 
- the pass through which the 
Spartans made their periodic 
~ raids on the sturdy mountaineers 
of Messenia. 

The fortifications are in places 
in a state of splendid preserva- 
tion, the Arcadian gate, as the 
chief entrance is called, being 
the finest specimen of its kind in 


all Greece. One can well under- 
stand, after an examination of 
the immense stones of this por- 
tico, how the hardy Messenians 
could withstand even the Spar- 
tans, the most indomitable war- 
riors of ancient Greece. 

Going by rail northward from 
Messene, the next point of inter- 
est is Olympia, a center of reli- 
gious sentiment in ancient 
Greece, Of the wonderful tem- 
ple of Zeus, father of the gods, 
there are left only the fallen: pil- 
lars, which interestingly reveal 
the method of construction of 
the Greek column, composed of 
many sections. In the little mu- 
seum close by there is, howeyer, 
a rather unique arrangement 
which serves to give some idea 
of the interior of the temple. 
One room in the museum is built 
in the same proportions as the 
temple itself, and on each side 
are arranged in their proper 
place all the bits of carving 
which have been preserved from 
the frieze of the temple. No 
trace has ever been found of the 
great ivory and gold statue of 
Zeus, but in a small inner room 
of the museum is the statue of 
Hermes, with the infant Diony- 
sus, perhaps the finest example 
preserved of the best age of 
Greek sculpture. The entrance 
to the stadium where the famous 
Olympic games were held every 
four years, furnishing the Greek 
system of dating events, still 
stands, one of the few structures 
which have not been completely 
overthrown. Several columns 
of the temple of Hera, the oldest 
temple there, also stand, and it 
will be noted in the picture that 
the columns are not all alike, 
even having a varying number 
of flutings, probably pointing to 
the fact that the earliest struc- 
ture was of wood, and its col- 
umns were replaced one by one, 
as they decayed, by the more 
enduring marble. 

Perhaps my most interesting 
recollection of Olympia is the 
little group of Greek boys who 
followed me about. At first 
they were simply out for “bak- 
sheesh;” but when they found I 
was ready to chum with them 
they were most friendly, and 
after we had passed a good part 
of the morning together, proudly 
posed for their picture. One of 
them then wrote a few sentences 
in Greek most like the classic, 
asking me to send the “photo- 
graphia” to himself and all the 
others. 


Finding a River That Went Astray 
(Continued from page 21) rey 


trunk or limb of one of the 
large trees brought down a fresh 
shower. further restorative ef- 
forts were postponed until we 
were out of the woods. 

The swamp, though hard 
navigating with the boat, proved 
far from impassable. The more 
slender of the younger growth 
bent down readily, the heavier 
yielded to Higley’s vigorously 
plied axe. The mud—two feet 
deep and overlaid with about the 
same depth of almost stagnant 
water—was the worst trouble. 
Every time one lifted hard on 
the boat his feet were buried so 
deeply that he had to have help 
to extricate them. Once all 
three of us were bogged at the 
same time, while the boat drifted 
on across, fifty yards of open 
water before grounding. Our 
hardest work was where the 
swamp broadened out and shal- 
lowed at its lower end. Here 
there were not more than three 
or four inches of water for a 
considerable distance, across 
which the boat had to be tugged 
and shoved through clinging silt. 
Portaging on firm ground would 
have been vastly easier, but at 
this time there was nothing but 
swamp in sight. 

Winning through finally to a 
ridge of trm adobe we found 
ourselves again in a narrow 
channel filled with clear, swiftly 
flowing water. The banks and 
bottom, mostly of matted willow 
root, showed very little evidence 
of destructive erosion. In a 
stream of considerably greater 
volume than any followed above 
we banged along merrily. for 
nearly a mile without encounter- 
ing any obstruction formidable 
enough to make us get out of a 
boat. Then, in slackening water, 
we drifted down to a large mass 
of driftwood filling the channel 
from bank to bank. The core 
of it appeared to be formed by 
an old beaver dam _ against 
which the drift of later over- 
flows had piled. 

With no chance to get the 
boat out for a portage, the best 
alternative seemed to be the 
only partially clogged chute 
where most of the stream shot 
under the end of the pile against 
the left bank. As Higley cut 
away the obstructing brush and 
log-ends, Priest, braced against 
a tree on the bank, paid out the 
painter and let the boat down 
foot by foot as the way was 
cleared. Astride of a log at the 
lower end of the chute, I waited 
to ease the boat on through or to 
salvage wreckage in the event of 
an upset. It was an awkward 
hole to work in and we were 
fortunate in getting past it with 


TRAVEL 


nothing worse than a few buck- 
ets of water shipped when the 
skiff fouled a log at the end of 
her run. ia 

Pushing off below the jam, we 
found the stream was swifter 
than above, and tending to ac- 


celerate-in velocity with a pro-— 


nounced increase of fall. There 
was little room to use the oars, 
but quick fending with poles 
kept the boat from protracted 
groundings. We were bowling 
along at a good six or eight 


miles an hour when the sound 


of tumbling water ahead warned 


that it was time to look for a_ | 
Priest was about to ~ 
jump out with the painter when ~ 


landing. 


a rounded bend revealed that the’ 


booming cascade, though steep © 


and of considerable fall, was 


open and fairly well covered — 
Calling to Priest to — 
hang on, I gave a push with an — 
oar and sent the nose of the © 


with water. 


boat straight down into the head 
of the foaming chute. 


the Grand Canyon itself. 


It is not a good practice to ig- 
nore the punitive potentialities — 
of even a rapid of roots and © 
I had underrated consid- © 


clay. 
erably the depth of water in the 


fall, as I found when the bow ~ 
banged down hard on a hum- © 
mocky mound, hung, and al- ~ 
lowed the stern to be swung ~ 


round and take the lead. The 
rest of the passage was a good 


deal like the stairway waltz in — 
the popular musical — 
comedies of a decade ago. Now © 
the boat would turn two or — 


one of 


three times one way, now it 
would reverse and go the other. 


Luckily, both bow and stern did — 


not ground solidly at the same 
moment, else skiff and crew 
could hardly have failed to start 
a rolling free-for-all. 

The stream into which we 
now pushed off appeared to haye 
a considerably greater volume 
than any we had followed above 
the lagoon. For a half mile 
there was room to steer with the 
oars for most of the way, with 
plenty of water for avoiding 
snags and drift-piles. Then, at 
the end of a hundred yards of 
slack water, we came to another 
log jam forming a complete and 
solid barrier. In form it was 
much like the one at the beaver 
dam above the upper end of the 
lagoon, only much larger and 
with a considerably greater fall 
of water through it. . It was the 
weight and power of this 
tumbling water that made the 
job of opening a channel with 
the axe one not lightly to be 
COUrTeE: me 


(Continued on page 48) 


I have — 
had many a quieter run even in © 
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Finding a River That Went Astray 


(Continued from page 46) 


The prime object of our trip 
had been accomplished. We 
had set out to learn what the 
Colorado had done toward mak- 
ing a way for itself between 
where it was diverted from the 
old Bee channel at the Pesca- 
dero Dam and where it found 
open going to the Gulf. We had 
seen how the river had broken 
through, but only after the last 
pound of silt had been strained 
from its waters to augment the 
already dangerously pyramided 
delta cone. We had found in- 
dubitable evidence that the engi- 
neers protecting Imperial Valley 


had won the first round of the 
renewed fight, but we also saw 
how vitally important it was that 
they should continue prepara- 
tions for the rounds to follow. 
We learned, in short, that while 
a lengthening of the Pescadero 
Cut, the raising of levees, and 
perhaps a dynamiting of some 
of the log jams, can be counted 
upon to keep a southerly drain- 
age channel open to tidewater, 
the only certain way the men- 
ace to Imperial Valley may be 
removed for all time is by a 
flood control dam in one of the 
canyons of the middle Colorado. 


The Samarkand of Tamerlane 


(Continued from page 16) 


little lanes walled with one- 
story mud houses to his modest 
home, rich and restful in its 
wealth of rugs. He would re- 
fresh us with tea and trays of 
dried white grapes and roasted 
peas and nuts and hot lepeshkt, 
a flat bread from the nearby 
bazar. Under his watchful eye 
we prowled through the vast 
reaches of the bazar picking up 
here a bit of finely tooled old 
brass, a bit of hand embroidery 
or an old Persian rug, or per- 
haps, only sitting cross-legged 
on soft rugs in an open tea- 
room facing the bazar, sipping 
green tea out of flat bowls and 
filling our western eyes with the 


sights of the East. Veiled 
women following their masters, 
white camels, donkeys, — silk- 


robed figures with turbans of 
many hues wandering by with 
their wares carelessly thrown 
over their shoulders. Who but 
the skipper would have thought 
of taking us back to the booth 
where he bought his turbans 
and demanding his commission 
on all sales made to the rest of 
the party? Who but the Anglo- 
Americans would have driven 
back to the bazar, seven versts 
from the station, on hearing that 
the train was late, for another 
draught of the mystic charm of 
Samarkand? 


The Pioneer Capital of British East 


(Continued from page 25) 


out of the negro question, and 
to my way of thinking there lay 
the situation that was similar to 
Kenya’s. It was only a matter 
of white and brown, instead of 
white and black. This similar- 
ity of situation was felt by some 
of the settlers, for one of the or- 
ators referred at length to our 
recent negro riots in Chicago. 

In all this talk the welfare of 
the native was stressed by the 
Europeans. They pointed out 
that the Indian settlers do noth- 
ing for the blacks, whereas Eu- 
ropeans are responsible for the 
hospitals, roads, hygienic im- 
provements and educational de- 
velopment that are by way of 
transforming East Africa. 

All the white settlers stand 
squarely behind Sir Robert 
Coryndon, the present encum- 


bent of Government House. He 
is a charming and efficient man; 
temperamentally of the Roose- 
velt type. Sir Robert has had 
wide experience in colonial life, 
and was formerly governor of 
Uganda. Old timers declare 
him to be the best public servant 
in the British colonies. 

I was not in Nairobi for the 
rejoicing when the question was 
settled. “Kenya is African ter- 
ritory, and the interest of the 
African natives must be para- 
mount, and when the interests 
of immigrant races conflict the 
former prevail,” the memoran- 
dum of the British Government 
began. And to this end the 
white settlers will have eleven 
members in the Legislative 


Council, to five Indians and one 
Arab. 
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itee.” His words were ac- 
jnpanied by a broad grin and 
jistrated by violent contor- 
tins of the body. 
‘The evening chill was creep- 
/- on when we reached a small 
Jlage and halted. One of the 
jards accosted a lone villager 
10 loitered before a compound 
jte. Something in the native’s 
|sponse angered his military 
lide, for he commenced to 
jreaten the man in a loud 
lughty tone. He was fairly 
outing with wrath when he 
\st control and stick in hand 
gan to beat the man, who in- 
antly took to his heels in ter- 
De The rude village fellow 
id been so indiscreet as to an- 
>unce that foreigners were not 
elcome—an unpardonable af- 
‘ont to the dignity of the police 
itrusted with their protection. 
‘Foreigners had never slept in 
ie village before. In fact, the 
ldest men could recall but 
ne who had ever journeyed 
arough. He was a Japanese 
tho had remained for lunch to 
epart without paying. But 
hen word was passed that our 
atfit promised sixty coppers for 
ie night’s lodging they admit- 
d us with. smiles. 

Friendship was sealed over 
1 exchange of tobacco. They 
ere delighted to smoke foreign 
garettes and found matches 
ir superior to flint. In return, 
ey produced a cumbersome 
pe which extended from mouth 
.ground. Six puffs sufficed to 
chaust the bowl. Three made 
wise to hand it back with a 
9d of sham approval. An- 
her pipe was offered to Nama- 
n. After one long pull he 
ade no attempt to conceal his 
staste. Deliberate and pro- 
acted “hawkings”’ issued. from _ 
s throat before he leaned over 
. complete the standard proc- 
s. This accomplished, he 
led his own pipe and smoked 
ith studied relish. 

Privacy in the village was ut- 
rly impossible. The women 
splayed their customary aloof- 
sss, so noticeable throughout 
e countryside; but the curi- 
ity of the male element was 
yundless. They crowded our 
om until Hsu was summoned 
clear them out~an~ under- 
king which he brought to a 


pid conclusion as it won him~ 


uch “face” among the natives. 
Then they discovered that it 
as not permitted to stare in 
ass formation, they resorted to 
her means. A row of tattered 
indows faced the courtyard 
id our every movement was 
tently observed by as many 
es as the holes would permit. 


talking Wild Sheep on the Mongolian Frontier 
| ; (Continued from page 30) 


The more brazen re-entered the 
room one at a time, to stand and 
blink at us in silence. 

Beyond the “village of no 
foreigners” the mountains ended 
and we emerged on to the great 
plain not far from Kuethua. 
For two days we continued 
along its edge before camping to 
make a last sortie into the hills. 

Our quarters here were ad- 
joining a large red lacquered 
temple, the sanctuary of some 
powerful local deity. A prayer 
drum stood outside the temple 
door and in the blackness within 
the faint flicker of a lighted joss 
stick played across the stolid 
features of a silent god. Behind 
us towered the mountains. Be- 
fore us stretched the plain, a 
lifeless expanse which gave 
forth meager sustenance to the 
villagers which dotted its an- 
cient face. Generations had 
witnessed the same mud villages. 
Confucius knew them; the cen- 
turies had not changed them. 


Flocks of scavenger crows 
raced each other through the air 
above the villages, searching for 
what they seldom found — a 
scrap to eat. If ever their sharp 
eyes discovered a morsel on the 
plain below, what antics were 
performed! The famished birds 
executed precipitous dives in 
which they hurtled down from 
mid-air, like disabled airplanes, 
sometimes twisting beak over 
tail in the headlong rush to be 
first at the refuse. 


For a fortnight preceding our 
arrival on the plain, we had been 
slowly encircling a large section 
of the mountains—a promising 
area which had completely 
failed of expectations. At the 
Red Temple the prospect bright- 
ened as the circle closed. Traces 
of sheep in the neighborhood 
were unmistakably fresh and it 
was here or never that the hunt 
might come to a fitting end. 

Burden was immediately suc- 
cessful. It was during his first 
hunt in the vicinity and within 
one hour of camp that he drop- 
ped a ram as the animal had 
almost plunged to safety behind 
the protecting cover of an op- 
posing ridge. 

On the following morning my 
luck was equal but my skill was 
less when a faulty shot went 
wide of a ram who promptly 
escaped. The remainder of the 
forenoon passed in ascending a 
mountain top from which Nama- 
jin and I scanned in vain every 
visible patch of the surrounding 
country. Toward afternoon dis- 
couragement set in and we 
descended into the gloomy val- 
leys to return to camp. 
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visit busy cities, to see. people 
and things, or to get away 
from them— 


or how you go—by train, or 
boat, or motor, or tramping— 


or how long you stay—a weak- 
ening week-end, a rejuvenating 
month, or the two weeks’ ‘‘in- 
terruption of business’’— 


You will have a better time, en- 
joy everything and everybody 
more—if you ‘‘Cheque’”’ out be- 
fore you start—which means 
changing your travel funds into 
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helpful Personal Service when- 
ever or wherever you may 
need it. 


American Express Travelers 
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American 
Express 
Travelers 
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Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations and ittneraries; or 
plan your cruise or tour 
througn American Ex- 

Travel De- 
partment, 


press 


resume the pains of riding, 
there came an interruption of 
sorts. In at the open door there 
entered some ten native men, the 
majority without hats, coats, col- 
lars, shoes, stockings or neck- 
ties. In silence and with great 
solemnity they shuffled toward 
the spot where we lay, coatless, 
in our hammocks, Realizing the 
imminence of something doing, 
I whispered to the Minister 
that undoubtedly it was an off- 
cial call. Hastily we arose, 
slipped on our coats and awaited 
events. The leader, garbed in 
pajama-like raiment, and quite 
innocent of shoes, was a classic. 
Before him he carried neryously 
and with the most delicately 
shaded conscious nonchalance, a 
cane, silver-topped. The silence 
was complete and impressive. 
Suddenly, the spokesman an- 
nounced with dignity: 

“El Honorable Alcaldia (May- 
or and City Fathers) of La 
Venta.” 

We bowed formally and the 
Alcalde himself, he of the cane, 
recited a set speech of welcome; 
the gist of his remarks informed 
us of the honor felt by La Venta 
at the presence within its con- 
fines of the Excelentisimo Seftor 
Ministro Americano, and finally 
the Alcalde offered himself, his 
companions, in fact the whole 
town, at the unconditional dis- 
position of the Minister. The 
latter could not take it all with 
him so we both shook hands with 
the ten, Julian seizing the oppor- 
tunity to range up alongside and 
enroll himself on the diplomatic 
list also, 


The Minister replied in Span- 
ish (apparently to the astonish- 
ment and evidently to the unac- 
customed pleasure of his listen- 
ers). He thanked them for their 
expressions of consideration and 
esteem ; he deplored the fact that 
he had never had the pleasure of 
visiting La Venta before; he be- 
wailed the necessity of his im- 
mediate departure for Teguci- 
galpa, where an empty Légation 
demanded his presence; but he 


confided in them his earnest 
hope that the not distant future 
would permit him to avail him- 
self-of a second and more pro- 


longed visit to this delightful 
spot. 


We all shook hands again, 
A deadly silence ensued which 


‘could have been cut with a 


knife. A conversational cul-de- 
sac had been reached. At length 
the minister, ignoring the possi- 
bilities of the weather, inquired 
if it was far to the next town of 
Sabana Grande where we were 
to spend the night. The native 


addressed nearly fainted from 


Muleback Diplomacy in Central America 
(Continued from page 37) 


fright at the pre-eminence among 
his fellows thus accorded him, 
but recovered sufficiently to ex- 
press his belief, loquaciously: 

SL OenGa | . 

Further silence evidenced a 
second impasse. 

This time I requested to be 
informed as to whether the car- 
retera was good. A general re- 
sponse elicited the fact that the 
road was “magnifico.” 

More silence and a shuffling of 
bare-feet. 

The Minister then ventured 
that he hoped to see some of 
them in Tegucigalpa in the near 
future, 

This called forth a slight, 
though scarcely noticeable move- 
ment in the group and finally 
they filed silently by with more 
shaking of hands. Thereupon 
they ‘ceremoniously took their 
leave with the same solemnity 
and utter silence, the leader 
stubbing his bare toe on the 
threshold as he departed. 

_ It was now up to us to return 
the call. The town hall formed 
one end of the schoolhouse and 
to it we were escorted across the 
plaza by Julian and the soldier, 
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Again we shook hands with the 
ten who were standing silently 
in line awaiting our salutations, 
The Minister asseverated in his 
best Spanish that he had come to 
return their courteous call, sat 
down just twenty-three seconds 
with no conversational accom- 
paniment, arose, shook hands 
once more with all and we left. 
We had purveyed and received 
just fifty handshakes apiece, not 
counting a possible ringer: or 
two. 

We were urged by Julidn to 
await a reply from the President 
at Tegucigalpa to whom he had 
telegraphed of my visit to the 
school. A telegram was shortly 
received in which the President 
expressed himself as overjoyed 
to learn of my visitation. 


After several hours more of 
climbing, encircling hills and 
plunging into the troughs of suc- 
cessive valleys, we rode into the 
cobble-paved main street of Sa- 
bana Grande, 

Sabana Grande, besides being 
a delightfully located little pu- 
eblo, in a wide expanse of valley, 
green even in that season of no 
rain, was well up to four thou- 
sand feet and the coolness of the 
night air compelled a burrowing 
into the blankets spread over the 
canvas cots. It is a great relief 
to chronicle that no menagerie, 
within or without, disturbed our 
slumbers, 

We were on our way the next 
morning at sun-rise. It was to 
be our last day on the road. 
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